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U S, NCWS a WORtft REPORT, San. 19, 1973 


NIXON TACKLES 
THE STATE DEPARTMENT 




If the President’s idea pre- 
vails, the State Department is 
In for big changes. But it’s a] 
remodeling job that other Presi-j 
dents have found frustrating. 

Now being set in motion is a complex' 

; undertaking to which President Nixon is 
J giving high priority ns he starts his sec*: 
i ond term; overhaul of the unwieldy' 

' Department of State to make it more 
j responsive to his own objectives and, 

. desires. i , 

| It’s a familiar goal, sought by many; 

[ Presidents in the past. And if history iS; 

I any guide, it will be elusive. j 

i The extensive shake-up which Mr, 

Nixon has ordered is the fourteenth ef- 
fort since World War II to reshape the 
[Sprawling Department whose bureaucra- 
cy John F. Kennedy Price likened to a 
> "bowl of jelly.” ■ 

1 This move is in line with the Chief 
. Executive’s determination to tighten the 
, White House grip on the whole structure 
of federal operations. , 
i A new team of men described as "in- 
novators and activists” was assigned to, 

. take over at the State Department at a 
* ; level just below Secretary William P. 

' ! Rogers. Members of this group are: 

• • Kenneth Rush, Under Secretary of 

State.- Mr. Rush, who has served as Am- 
bassador to West Germany and as Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense, is an old and 
trusted friend of the President’s. He 
f [ taught at the Duke University law 
[school when Mr. Nixon was a student 1 
there 35 years ago. Associates regard 
; him as a forceful administrator, who; 
'knows what Mr. Nixon wants and hovy 
| to achieve it. 1 

: • William J. Porter, Under Secretary ' 

for Political Affairs. A career diplomat 
for more than three decades, former 
Deputy Ambassador to South Vietnam 
and former Ambassador to South Korea, ;i 
Mr. Porter is said to have won the Pres- ; 
ident’s high esteem by the way he han- ' 
died bis job ns chief U. S. delegate to" | 
the Paris peace talks on Vietnam. . 

® William J. Casey, Under Secretary ! 


diplomatic problem, of the 1970,. Mr. “ ™ d “ 

rccruitnicnt. i„ keeping 


Casey is expected to work closely with 
Secretary of the Treasury George P. 
Shultz, who is funetioning in a White 
House role as overseer of economic af-i 
j fairs, both domestic and international. , 
Emphasis on youth. One aspect of 
the State Department reshuffle is action- 
ordered by the President— to promote 
younger officers in the Foreign Service, 

( to positions where greater use can be 
made of their talents, energies and! 
[ideas. A White House official reports: | 
"The President feels that there are 
, now in the Foreign Service a number of ■ 

| qualified people in the 30-to-40 age 
bracket doing routine jobs, and he wants 
to give them an opportunity to move i 


with instructions to economize, only 82-. , 
of the more than 10,000 persons who 
took the examinations for jobs ns Foreign." 
Service officers in 1972 were commis-- 
sioned-far from enough to balance the 
estimated 200 who retired or resigned.; , 
In 1962, the Foreign Service had 1,104 
junior officers; in 1972, only 523. 

Heavier work load. While manpower; 
has gone down, responsibilities have in-, 
creased, officials say. The great upsurge ' 
in foreign travel by Americans and the , 
flow of American investment overseas 
I are just pa^t of the picture. New prob- 
j lems are demanding attention— the in- 
ternational drive against the traffic in 


Up. 1 idlmtiuiiai UHTV 

To make room, some older officers of ! narcotics, outbreaks of terrorism, t ie 


Hie Foreign Service will be transferred , 
to other areas of Government. 

Besides the "housecleaning” pressure 
- being exerted from the White House, 
internal reform-launched three years ago 
by William B. Macomber, Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management— is being 
! accelerated. 

The reform program is designed to 
put added emphasis on teamwork, to 
make better use of brain power, to in- 
crease opportunities for younger officials 
to let their voices be heard and to have 
a say in decision making. 

A main goal of the changes is the 
bolstering of State Department morale, 
which insiders characterize as "shaky.” 
Among reasons cited: 

, Shrinkage. Although the State De- 
partment is listed as having in excess of 
35,000 employes, this encompasses about 

11.500 persons with the Agency for 
International Development (AID) and 

10.500 foreign nationals in jobs overseas. 

Over all, the total of American citizens 
on the regular State Department payroll ; 
—including communicators, technicians, ; 
clerical workers and other nonprofession- 
als— fell from i3, 800 in 1962 to 12,100 
in 1972. Between 1962 and 1972, the 
number of Foreign Service officers 
dropped from 3,760 to 3,190. ! 

Fewer posts. Although 22 additional 
American embassies were set up be 1 
tween 1962 and 1972-becatise of the j 


menace of skyjacking, for example. 

’ Also, officials note that the State De- 
partment is called upon to supply a 
"constant stream” of detailed studies 
' and other data to the staff of the Na- . 
tional Security Council, headed by 
Henry A. Kissinger, the President’s As-' 

! sistant for National Security Affairs, 
j Among State Department profession- 
i als, hope is expressed that the shake-up 
'Ordered by Mr. Nixon and the Depart- 
ment’s own program of reforms will 
enable it to regain some of the prestige 
it lost to Mr. Kissinger during the first 
Nixon term. . . 

It is generally conceded that Mr, 

' Kissing Jr was in a better position than 
the State Department to help the Presi- 
dent make important breakthroughs— such 
as his summit trips to Peking and Mos- 
cow and the secret talks on a Vietnam 
truce. ’> 

For one thing, the secrecy which Mr. 
Kissinger needed would have been dif- 
f ficult to assure had the .State Depart- 
| ment been handling the supersensitive 
j negotiations. . 

j As a former Secretary of State, Dean 
Rusk, remarked: "We have to resign 
ourselves to the fact that - we work in a : 
Government that doesn’t know how to j 
keep its mouth shut.” 

Spadework volunteers. Be that as! 
It may, the feeling ftt the State Depart-! 
ment is that because the breakthroughs j 


w Tt lilliuii j. v inner t vihivi wcvicuu; . : j i w — — - — — o ~ ; 

v ; for Economic Affairs. Mr. Casey, a New j emergence of new countries-thc total j ; have been made, the time has come for 


York lawyer and a World War II offl- number of U. S. diplomatic offices abroad 


/Cer - in the Office of Strategic Services, ; 1 

f. was brought to Washington by Mr. Nix- ! i 
'• ori in 1971 as Chairman of the Securities ! ■ : 
and Exchange Commission. He is crcd- 
; ited with having instituted a number of 
; significant changes in operations of the j 
.SEC arid is known in capital officialdom!: 

! ris the kind of "doer” that Richard Nix-j 
bn prefers, '.'.'ll. , ',v ' 

/•Mr. Casey’s job[nt the State Depart- j 
ment has just beqri created. It reflects! 
the Administration's conviction that eco- 
nomic Issues are replacing military seal- * 
rity and defense alliances as the main 

Approved For Relea 


declined from 276 to 248. Many consul- 
ates— including such long-established of- '« 
flees as those in Tampico and Veracruz, 
Mexico, and Glasgow, Scotland-wcre 
shut down to save money. 

Latest figures on U. S. missions abroad 
are: 128 embassies, 68 consulates gen- ' 
erai, 45 consulates. Also there are 9 mis- 
sions to the United Nations and other 
international organizations. 

Rising costs. Even with fewer Ameri- 
tans in State Department jobs, the De- 
partment’s budget rose froni 408 million 
dollars to an estimated 600 million this 


the White House to call upon experts' 
iti the earner Foreign Service to do 1 
more of the! spadework needed to en-j . 
large upon dlploijtnlic initiatives. 

Some professionals contend that pfc-i 
mature optiriilsni last October about aM 
Vietnam agreement might bavo been: 

• avoided if Foreign Service specialists 
.bad been” advisihg Mr. Kissinger on a; 

1 clostir basis. • . ■ ; j' . \ ,t\ 

; Said one official: ! V 

''Thfcre is , resentment— justified or not 


epartment jobs, the De- ' -among Foreign Service officers who- 
et rose front 408 million feel that for the most part they have 

timated 600 million this beert cut tnlt 6f the main action during 
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the last four years." 

Within the , Department, there has,; - 
beeti Criticism of Secretary Rogers. A 
knowledgeable sonrcc commented: 

“Rogers does his best work behind: 
the seencs-and tells few at the Depart- 
ment what he is doing. The Secretary is p 
part of the top strategy conferences, i s 
along with the President and Henry j 
Kissinger, , but he doesn’t talk about his j , 
role, doesn’t put his best foot forward! 
in public. j 

"This has an adverse effect on the ! 
great bulk of the Foreign Service. Not j 
I aware of what Mr. Rogers is doing, j 
' many enreer people, fear that the service 
jrin which they have staked their futures! 

> ik being dpwngradexl.” ! ■ 

: < Rogers— no "headlines/' Another ; 

[comment . from on insider: .! 

V j “For most of the Foreign Service pro- : . 

■ j fossionals, the situation looks bleak. Kis-| 

T jsingor, hot . Rogers, gets the headlines, j 

j Kissinger, not Rogers, snt in - on the:..- 
| President’s talks with Mao Tse : tung and],.:, 
j Leonid Brezhnev. Kissinger, not Rogers, 

, ’dealt with Hanoi. All of this contrib- 
: tites to.the morale problem.” : 

] Officials sAy that as new vitality is 
sought, ong of the toughest tasks is to | 
porsundc other agencies of the Govern- 1 
ment. that the role of leadership in for- 
eign affairs properly belongs to the 
;Statc Department. 

] It’s pointed out that over the years 
jincrensed activity abroad has been under-, 
.taken by tire Defense, Treasury and 
Commerce, Departments, .the Central In* 
telligence Agency, AID and the U. S. 
Information Service. 

■ j Tile core of that issue is that existing 
law specifically gives these agencies cer- 
tain responsibilities overseas. Beyond 

that; the State Department does not: 
{have, the manpower and resources to, 
take over the jobs that others are doing. 

\ Fresh approaches? Despite all the! 
f difficulties with which the Department! 
is confronted, some key officials express] 
i confidence that fresh approaches will' 
pay off in enhanced prestige. 

! One such change is the shift in em- 
jphasis from old-fashioned, orthodox diplo- 
-j imacy to.intcrnntional trade and monetnry 
issues- that the Department is bracing 
itself to meet around the world. 

In this connection, an effort is being 
made to recruit young Foreign Service 
officers trained in economics. Also, a 
number of officers whose experience has 
been limited chiefly to diplomatic rou- ' 
tine- are being sent to study economics 
at graduate schools or at a special cram 
course conducted by the Foreign Service 
Institute. 

State Department officials are 'con- 
cerned about the loss of some young 
Foreign Service officers who have de- 
cided that their talents can he put to 
better . use elsewhere. For example, 14 
have resigned in the last two years to 

■ accept jobs on Capitol Hill. But officials 
, say that only two have quit in protest 

against policy. In both cases, the U. S. 

. role in Vietnam was the issue. 

’ Concern about the morale of younger 
• i Foreign .Service officers has resulted in, 
J such steps ns these: 

I “Open forum’’ meetings are held reg- 
ularly, at,. which officers exchange ideas 
and complaints. Approved suggestions 
or comp’iints are sent directly to the 


- - 

itaWtHKIH© 




STATE DEPARTMENT ' 

% ^ r ' 

; AMERICAN EMPLOYES: 12,100 at latest count, down from 13,80)1 
p decade ago. . , - ■ , . A'3 

| ; FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS: 3,190, down 570 from the endibf| 
11962. Average. age of this force of American professionals; Is ris|| 
ling. Only 15 per cent are iri starting grades now, compared with | 

! 30 per cent iO years ago; 25 per cent are in top grades, up troml 
■i9 per cent in 1963/ : V , ! ; : "• . 

DIPLOMATIC OFFICES: 248 embassies, consulates and missions! 
[ around the World, compared with 276 a decade earlier. ’ 1 r}_ ; ;<|| 
| SPENDING: An estimated 600 million dollars this yeart Up iftonria 
{ 408 million in 1963, largely because of inflation. , vS 

I FOREIGN AID: 3.3 billion dollars of economic and financial as-* 
| isistance is going to 86 countries this year, down from 4 billion to [ 
*98 countries in 1963. . " 


j Secretaiy, wlio answers nil of tlunA, od* selves more obviously useful t<T tin 
jeepting several ideas and explaining why i i White House. 

others are rejected. 1 f/h In; the wortls, of Mr. Macoinlmr Min- 

Ambassadorial conference*: are sbhed- j | self, leadership "can only lie earned by 
uled periodically: On these occasions, ! 1 competence.” The Deputy Undei] Sec- 
chiefs of mission meet with youngbr of- j [ ret ary warned that unless the Dhpnrt 


fleers, whose immediate supervisor are 
not present and who arc encouraged to 
speak out frankly. Both policy -and ad- 
ministration are discussed; 

As explained by an? aide to, Deputy . 
Under Secretary Mncomher, the current 
concept in the State Department i.<| this: 

"The Department, cannot oblige a 
President to put it to. greater ilse— hut 
]can improve itself enough to show him 
that we are capable of doing a job bet- ■ 
ter than anyone else— betier thnir we j. 
have in the past. YVe miist rrmM our- - 


ment makes itself capable of tnkiiig the 
lead in handling foreign affairs, “this 
will ho done for us” by somolxrdy else, 
During Mr. Nixon’s first terni,. drama- 
tic- developments in foreign policy were 
centered in the White House, .vliich 
seemingly pnid scant attention to the 
State Department’s machinery. 

Now, the President is stressing that 
he wants that machinery remodeled. 

As the remodeling gels under way, 
many in Washington are mindful if the 
frustrations experienced by past Presi- 
dents who wanted the same thing. 


NEW YORK TIMES ] 
28 January 1973 


! > LONDON, Jan. 27 (AP>— 
Former Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson denied today a report 
that he hid an American spy in 
his residence outside London ■ 
where he met with Soviet Pre- 
mier Alexei N. Kosygin in 1967 
for .secret talks on Vietnam.- 
Mr, Wilson also denied that 
a United States agent was 
given drafts Of documents that 
he drew up before the talks or 
a transcript of a telephone call 
between- Mr. Kosygin and 
LeOnid £. Brezhnev, tne Soviet. 
Communist party chief, that' 
British intelligence had alleg- 
edly tapped. 4 

The charges, which Awer® 
made by Brig. Gen. Paul Gor- 
man in testimony yesterday at 
the Pentagon papers trial lit LOS 
Angeles, were "a totally Incor- 


rect version” of What took 
place, Mr. Wilson contended. 

He denied that British agents 
had tapped a telephone conver- 
sation between Mr. Kosygin 
and Mr. Brezhnev. 

General Gorman said a 
United States agent, named] 
Chester Cooper, had lived at 10 
Downing Street, the official 
residence of British prime min- 
isters, so that he could work 
with Mr. Wilson as he prepared 
for the meeting with Mr. Kosy- 
gin. 

The general said that the 
agent later hid in What he 
described as a "garret prison 
room” at Chequers when the, 
two leaders met. There was no 
indication whether: the agent 
was able to hear what they dis-. 
cussed. 

. Mr. Wilson said that Mr. 
Cooper, whom he described as 
the President's special repre- 
sentative, was not in a position 
to know what he and Mr. Kosy- 
gin said. 

The cloak-and-dagger ■ story 
Was reported In four previously 


unpublished Pentagon paperif 
that dealt with Brltish-Ameri-; 
can links. "'•.///si 

Mr. Wilson said in a state/ 
ment: "There is also a suggest 
tion that Mr. Kosygin was un- 
aware that I was in touch with 
the White House. They are tt 
totally incorrect version, of 
what happened. There was lioi 
spy at Chequers.” 

Mr. Wilson said he had been 
In -touch with the White House 
about the Chequers talks be- 
fore he met Mr. Kosygin be-, 
cause of the possibility or ex« 
tending a Vietnam- cease-fire;! 
then in effect; ■ 

"In view of the urgency arid, 
jthc time factor, Mr.. .Cooper 
was at Chequers specifically toe 
keep in tired telephone touch, 
with the White House so that 
1 1 could communicate to Mr. 
.Kbsygln any decision the Pres- 
ident, made,” Mr. Wilson said 
But, he Stressed, Mr. Coop® 
did not eavesdrop on the talki. 
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program Firing Line 

DATE. January 21, 1973 


STATION WETA TV 

; : ; ' net Network 

10:00 P.M« crfY Washington, D.C* 




FULL TEXT 


WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY: Last Sunday, Senator Edward Kennedy 
proposed In the New York Times that President Nixon, having, 
after all, gone to China and reestablished informal relations 
there, there is no purpose left to be served in continuing to 
ostracize Cuba. Mr. Kennedy 's. point struck many people as logical- 
ly compelling as we see the ongoing collapse of commitments 
and alliances annealed by the spirit of resistance to communism 
a generation ago. Among greater and lesser casualties of that 
dissolution is the Central Intelligence Agency, who^se 'organizing 
bias, if you will, was the postwar decision to let communism 
move no further. 

To discuss these points we have two guests. Mr. Mario 
Lazo became an American citizen only a few days ago, though 
he has lived half his life here, the other half in Cuba. He 
was among the two or three best known lawyers in Havana, , the 
founder of a huge firm well -known famong other things for its 
philanthropic activities. He left Cuba after the Bay of Pigs 
and published a year or so ago a definitive account of the failure 
of the move to liberate Cuba, "Dafger In The Heart." 


Howard Hunt was intimately involved as an official 
in the CIA in the Bay of Pigs. Indeed, the New York Times named 
him as the principal CIA official directly involved in that 
venture. He is a graduate of Brown University, who was a war 
correspondent for Life magazine, a freelance writer who has 
published forty-two books, most of them spy novels. On retirement 
from the CIA after twenty years of duty, he did freelance work 
as a White House consultant and last June was arrested in connect- 
ion with the Watergate case* Last Monday he pleaded guilty 
before federal court and the sentencing is yet to come. The 
presiding judge and Mr. Hunt's own lawyer have forbidden him 
to speak about Watergate. But his involvement there has 

presumably, diminished his knowledge Of the CIA and Cuba 
his special qua! If Icatlons , born of long experience, to < 
the CIA and foreign policy. 


not, 

and 

II scuss 


'] The lawyers from Washington have only just now 

i us that we may not submit to questioning as usual by the 


to whom I apologize. 


advised 
panel , 


I should like to begin by asking Mr* Hunt whether 
his public identification as a long-time CIA official confers 
upon him now the right, if only in self-defense, to describe 
with appropriate discretion some of the activities of the CIA, 
particularly as they relate to Cuba. -1 

E. HOWARD HUNT: I believe that it does, Mr. Buckley,] ■ 
After all, it was not I who Identified myself as a former employee ( 
officer, or official of the Central Intelligence Agency. That ; 
Information came from the government Itself, And I considered *< 
It then, and I consider It now, a unilateral abrogation by the 
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^government of the commitment that we entered Into upon my retirement:^ 
jfrom the Central Intelligence Agency. 

I BUCKLEY: Your point Is that •• that when you were \ , . ■ 

arrested somebody In the government. . . „ - ; i P ; . 


• ; .’} } • jf 4' 

:ed ; , i' : S ! J > .4./ 


HUNT: May I Interject? I was never arrested, j , 1 !',!( 11 i 
i ..... BUCKLEY: , When you were what? ^Detained? Or.I.|| ^ ijj 

- HUNT:- I was - I surrenderor fn. il lb-life^ 


l! i HUNT: I was ~ I surrendered to U.S. authorities, gjtfiHlR ^ fjpm 
at;the appropriate time. : :;i Sr': ||i t ; p|; 'fK 

BUCKLEY: Uh-huh. ' ^ / r r f’r' K? iff 1 / 

-| ;; ; ; , ; . ... ■ r IS , p '/ sf 

HUNT: But I was never at; any time arrestdd. J 'j. : |y ' " 

BUCKLEY: Well, was there: - had that - Wa*4hM[j : f^ 
int a warrant for your arrest? T Hid 

, ‘ • :'{;( 1 tv* J * .!= | 0 

’ . • j, j! j if. ■ ■ ! 5. 

HUNT: " No warrant was ever issued fdrfti ^ >' b • bV ’/ 

■ •' {l h M. <’ 4;s : l 

BUCKLEY: ^ No. Uh-huh, . / ' ' ‘ : , ' '* . . 1 . ,r V ,\ y, • \ f 

; . \ . • . ! ' r 'i : 

HUNT:' I was never a fugitive.""': ,f 


BUCKLEY: Uh-huh. 




HUNT: But I was never at; any time arrested. ji 

BUCKLEY: Well, was there:-- had that — was th 
point a warrant for your arrest? 

HUNT: NO warrant was ever issued for , It. ^ T;, , 

I BUCKLEY: No. Uh-huh. ; ' 


"j ■ BUCKLEY: Yes. But -- but -- at that -- at that point. -I 
a L: H?! erstan(1 the fact of your having been associated 4 
with CIA was for the first time publ 1cly : ventilated? .*• 

HUNT: That is correct, yes. h. j; 
CIA 5lth SP S*Vp" t yj^ se ^s d having been P 

di thli U 1 1 ?E“? n,t i’ J or does n "M" that you «n go further F 
r?» ?EV*; a 2 that and describe some of the activities of F 
mJSd of detenJe? 50 ^ the forecasts for CIA In the curreJt ' I 


HUNT: I feel that I'm able to do that, yes.\ ' 

ouectinn B Thn L riri < 0kay ; Well, then let me ask you a direct ’V j 

question. The CIA is not permitted, as I understand In 1 f 1 

engage, in domestic activity. Right? * understand -ity to ■ ■ 

HUNT: . Right. ' . 

right to sSsDect Y that° W ’ Utl !S at . ( m f an that nobot * y has any ’ -I 

■■] operation? P “ that the Watergate business was a CIA 

jyour ear,1eTJies??C„ * *,5 "?; .^.4 gjj 

o, example, that the CIA at one time was involved in dompcMr ?v.v».,| 

operations. And I cite the discovery; the dUclosu^, S???! 1C 

BUCKLEY: The NSA business? 

j That was aTIestiC'SJerltlSn !' 1 ° f tH * Nat1ona ’ Student Association. ,||^ 

1t7 BUCKLEY: But for purposes of foreign. travel . wasn't j ' | 

»S5i, 


m 
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to work abroad. 


) 


BUCKLEY: Well, what -- what about the suspicion, 
that has been widely ventilated, that experience , ’especially 
lifelong experience, with the CIA teaches a person to forget 
about the legal impediments that lie between him and the accomplish- 
ment of a mission that he seeks to -- to achieve? In -- in 
the grownup world, as I understand it, everybody recognizes 
that it is Illegal for a CIA operative to *- to -- to work in 
Cuba and It's Illegal for a Cuban operative to work in the United 
States but they both do It. ‘ - 


HUNT: Yes. 


w 


{question 
■the CIA, 


BUCKLEY: 

' i 


Now, under the circumstances, I guess the 
asking is, 1f,,oae spends twenty years working for* 
Is it likely that on returning to one's own country j 
lone has so much absorbed the ethos of the CIA that one tends !’ 
'to go,jaf;ter what It is that one, wants and to consider local 
legislation that stands in the way as sort of irrelevant? 




HUNT: If one even were to consider local, legislation* 
It would not be illegal under United States law* for- example, 
!;for CIA to mount an entry operation in Ottawa or -- or Fort 
{Erie, Canada, the other side of the Peace Bridge. But here 
we have a geographical distinction. We would not be guilty 
under United States law of -- of, let's say, a second-degree l : 
burglary charge by the United States for an operation that we j 1 
ijconduc ted in Canada, or in Mexico; we would be were it conducted 
11 n Florida or Texas or Southern California. , ■. 


BUCKLEY: Well , I — I Wish to. 


HUNT: Am I answering. 


BUCKLEY: Yes, you are. And I wish to be Very' expl Icllj 
about it. I want to abide by the --the ground rules and not 
not try to -- any sneak punches. But I guess what I'm -- what j 
I'm asking is, is -- is it fair to say, without violating our 
understanding, that in approaching the Watergate business you : 
and your as sociates approached it in the spirit of a CIA operation?! 


HUNT: Yes. 


BUCKLEY: Uh-huh. Uh-huh. Now, Mr, Lazo, may I — 
may I ask you this: at -- at what point did you Understand the 
CIA to be engaged in an operation the objective of which was 
the deposition of Castro? .<■ 


MARIO LAZO: At what point did t.,. 
BUCKLEY: Yes. , ; , 

LAZO: ...understand the CIA to be,,, 
BUCKLEY: Historically at what point, yes, 
LAZO: ...engaged in what? 


I; 




. ',!! • ■' ’ 

' T . 


■ f.-' 


BUCKLEY: In an operation the objective of which was 
the deposition of Castro? 


;of Pigs. 


LAZO: Well, I would say that goes back to the Bay 


BUCKLEY: Surely not — not before then? You didn't 


.U" -v 
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know the CIA wanted to oust Castro until the Bay of Pigs , until f | f 


the Marines landed? 


LAZO: No, I think that was the first time that I 
remember. You had something else In mind? If you- ask me, I'll 
be glad to answer you* 


BUCKLEY: Well, you — you — you were living In Havana 
as a Cuban citizen. 


LAZO: That's right. 


BUCKLEY: And you were -•- as I understand It, you 
were helping out agents of a foreign country, Including indirectly 
Mr. Hunt, who were pursuing the orders of the President of the 
United States. I'm asking you did you know what those orders 
were*' ■ 


S' 




iv- 


j'-n 


LAZO: Well, Mr. Buckley, look — we worked, my partner 
and I worked, for many years with the CIA and the FBI. Anything 
we could do to help them we --we did. 


BUCKLEY: Was this In violation of Cuban lpw? 

V'. * '* ’ ■ : . • f 

LAZO: No. No, this... 


BUCKLEY: It's okay to work with a foreign... 


LAZO: And, furthermore, the — at that time there 
was no country that was closer to the United States than Cuba. 


BUCKLEY: But I'm talking about post-Castro, I'm not — 


I'm,. not talking about during pre-Castro. Were you working with 


the CIA or the FBI after Castro came to power? If -- If you 
don't want to answer, just say so. But — If -- If you say 
that you don't want to answer, I understand. But... 


LAZO: No, no. I'm -- I want to answer. But I'm -- 
the -- I never worked professionally with either one. I worked 
in -- we helped them in every way we could. After Castro came 
to power *- as a matter of fact* a year after Castro came to ,£}'& 
power, In January, 1960, when the American embassy went down, i;, ; i 
I became a self-appointed spy for the U.S, , t 


i.;.* !. 


It? 


BUCKLEY: That -- that surely was Illegal, wasn't 


LAZO: Sure it was Illegal then. And by that time 
we knew where the country was heading; Castro had shown his 
colors. And what 1 did was to arrange 
government, to send reports once a week 




wl th a 
to the 


friendly European 
FBI In this country. 


; ' 1,1 


BUCKLEY : Concerning what? 


LAZO: Hmm? 


•SJ 


BUCKLEY: Reports concerning what? 


7/.r: 


LAZO: Reports of everything that was happening In 
Cuba that. the United States should know. For Instance, we repre$en» 
ted the railroads of Cuba and we had about thirty-five Inspector^ 
out and they were reporting from all over the country, and the 
headquarters, the main office, of the railroads was right under 
our office, and they would give us reports all the time and 
we would pass them to the American embassy. My sympathies have 1 
always been with the United States. . : -f- 


m 
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, Now, as I was saying, when the embassy went down and 1 
Jit seemed to me that the United States didn't have very good j 
:Sources of Information anymore, then I would send reports once 
a week by a courier, who would go from Havana to New York to ‘i 
the capital of this country in Europe and he would drop off 

NnhnriE°lJf i *? at i, W !i S to FBI * Nobody asked me to do that* 
t 5?2 y . f ver thanked me for it. Nobody ever paid' me for It. 

I didn't expect any thanks. ; 


BUCKLEY: You you were really a volunteer collecting 
LAZO: Yes, surely. 


BUCKLEY: ...Information. All right. All riqht, 
now, going back to Washington, I'd like to ask this of Mr, Hunt. 

It Is often referred to, the Bay of Pigs, as -- as the .greatest 
fiasco^ln postwar American history. And - and and reference 

for rTfl S U w Ua t0 inspire some sort of a -- a disdain ; 

llke ^ t ? ask you a two-part question. Number' 
one, was It a failure of Intelligence by CIA that resulted In , . 

tfie fiasco? And number two, If It was more than that/ If It 
l W 5 S r?* p ! 1 failure in Washington, Is it a responsibility 
nf fJ'S make recommendations with reference to the.lr anticipation 
of the fortitude In Washington? H ■ 




, HUNT: Let me answer as follows. And I want to answer 
-completely and^responslvely as I can. First, the fiasco . 


BUCKLEY: A little louder, please. 


nf fiasco of the Bay of Pigs was not a failure 

+ I iiV as not a failure of intelligence collection 
or of positive Intelligence operations. The failure of the 

JjW 1 °l P1 9 s came about because at a critical time commitments 
that nad been made by high officials of the United States qovern- 
ment to the_Cubans who were fighting, to their leadership In 
Miami and elsewhere, those officials backed away from those 

ThJ! 1 iS! n i' S J??:4 1n i e I fe 5 t J abandoned the brigade at the beachhead 
That was a political decision. 


i ■/ 


, . . CIA never had any reason to believe that these commitments 
would be abandoned. We had, after all, been recruiting the 
Cubans, sending them to training camps In Gua.tamala for many, 

.many months. And these were the ground rules. First of all, 
jthere was the United States fleet offshore. The Boxer was the ' 

;f lj? Sh Eu the “ the Principal things that the -- 

thing that the Cubans were Interested In was that they not 
be °ppose d at the beachhead by Castro alrpower. And this was 

C ?T mit S ent that 4 was made * Now, th1s commitment was 
made by the Elsenhower administration, in which now President 
Nixon served as Vice President. And I believe he chaired the 
National Security Council In that capacity. So, In effect, 
the commitment that was made to the Cubans, who went forward 
and risked their lives, was nullified by a subsequent political 
decision of the New Frontier. 


. BUCKLEY: Well, was there anything to lead you to 

believe, between the Inauguration of President Kennedy and the 
Bay of Pigs, that he had second thoughts about it? 


There V as ^ his - F1rst of al1 * during the campaign 
President Kennedy campaigned -- then Senator Kennedy campaigned 
on a promise of help to the Cuban exiles. Pres -- Vice President 
Nixon, who was Intimately Involved with the operational planning 
from his position In the National Security Council, could not 9 
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jrebut or refute the Kennedy argument because bis lips were sealed,' 

! He knew what In... 

;BUCKLEY: Which Kennedy argument? //ff/lv/ 

li'IW 1 : HUNT : . ./.fact we were doing, .; ■’t.’ 

j,\ ■. BUCKLEY: Which Kennedy... : ■■■ rrMM 

f • 1 i ‘ ; . * .■ .... . ‘ |* . j : • Jo , -t*i 

L J . The Ken •• the Kennedy argument that the United [;• ' 

States should, do something to help overthrow Castro. '! p! !: 

I? vir' : ’ .■ . . .[/;•••>* 

j |S BUCKLEY: Why would he want to refute It? Oh * you i> 
;;mean, he couldn't say, "Yes, Indeed l;agree with him, /And In - '■$ -lit"* 
fact ; we Intend to..." / ... ; ; y r i ; - i y' m 


1 I F, 
>!• I I • I 


I ; i,j « l Pi HUNT : -Ana in ra 

l ' j! j ' - f ' ! •' 

. r Vjti- BUCKLEY: Uh-huh. 


"And In fact we are so doing," yes. 'i 


I ! r . • HUNT: Evidently the political decision was made to : 
say nothing about it. So this was a plus factor In the Kennedy^ 
Nixon debates, a plus factor for Kennedy. , 


doing 


I Nixon* 


| BUCKLEY : Did — did. . y * .J ; ■ • ; j 

1 HUNT : Kennedy actually knew, of course, what we were| 

BUCKLEY: But he could appear to be more hawkish than® 


i r ,i . . • HUNT; Yes* That's right. And Kennedy knew perfectly • 
Well what we were doing, because he was receiving, as the Democra** 
tic Candidate, dally briefings from CIA, And he was taklnq 
advantage of that knowledge. /V. 

j v:,.V/: : ' ‘ "V 

i '■ BUCKLEY: Not dally briefings from Drew Pearson? . 11 : f 

! ■ , : ; • . • :• /•. 
j ■! f .j HUNT: [Laughs] Quite conceivably,,, ,, j./ 

| BUCKLEY: Yes. I f' 

I HUNT: ...too. Again, to answer perhaps mote speclflcal-! 

jly to your question, shortly after the election and It was made ] h 
known that Kennedy had -- had been elected, we were ordered - 

j to close down all recruiting and training activities for time -*■ 

;for the time being. Everything was put into suspense. Durlnq i 

this period, Allen Dulles, Dick Bissell, some of the other prlncl- - 

pal officers of CIA went down to the Kennedy Palm Beach compound B 

and told him exactly what the situation was. In due course, (• ' 

after about two or three weeks, the commitment was made: go I; J 

ahead, continue as before. 

*». ’ • ' 

BUCKLEY: [Unintelligible under Hunt's remark]? 

HUNT: Yes. ' ‘I 

i . . . ,7. - 

BUCKLEY: Well... j 

j HUNT: To us that was perfectly understandable, that !• 

; an Incoming President would want to review what his predecessors 
i had done. . [/• . 

i ' : . • I:;; 

i • / BUCKLEY: Uh-huh. j 

i. . / HUNT: There was no Intimation from them, and certainly 

- :■■/'■' ' "VV ' '~ 7 r 7 ; 
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no Inference on our-- on our part, that there would be a drawing 
away from the overall commitment, which was to overthrow Castro ! 
and regain Cuba for the free world. 


said. . . 


BUCKLEY: Right. Now, the -- Senator Kennedy has 


HUNT: Senator Edward Kennedy? 


BUCKLEY: Yes. I'm sorry. Edward Kennedy has said 
apropos of the situation that only -- only an armed invasion 
iwould have pursuaded -- or, would have succeeded in causing i- 

Castro to be overthrown. Now, I take it everybody agrees that [/- 1 
that was the case when Castro first took power. He -- he -- 
he was very popular at that point. To what extent was the Intellit ' 
■gence reckoning about -- on the Bay of Pigs dependent on a view 
of a transformed attitude towards Castro by the Cuban people? 

Did you proceed -- and I'd like for Mr. Lazo also to comment 

on this -- did you proceed on the assumption that people whose ^ 

mission it was to overthrow Castro would be universally welcomed? 

HUNT: Not universally, no. But certainly *by a majority 
of the Cuban people. This is not to say that we vje&ed the -- 
the Cuban citizenry under Castro as a military asset to ourselves. 

We viewed them as probably being responsive to early indications 
of victory and of overwhelming force that we intended to show. 

Again, I should bring out that our -- that the New Frontier 
did dilute our original plans. It was to be -- instead of an 
armed airborne envelopment of the -- of the central city in 
Cuba, this was minimized, apparently by Dean Rusk. W 

I . I bring out a number of these points in a forthcoming^ F: 

! book which I've written on the subject called "Give Us This ! '■ 

iOay" ; i, and it's subtitled "CIA and the Bay of Pigs Invasion." 'Mk v prt 


ih.i.i 


BUCKLEY: And It detail it details , these changes 

HUNT: It details these..,changes., ; yes, : 1 * : 

BUCKLEY: In planning* Uh-huh. , : . . r 


BUCKLEY: 
HUNT: T 


correct 


•! BUCKLEY: Well, Mr. Lazo, what -- what is your comment , 
then, about the attitude of the Cuban people in April of 1 962 !• 

)’««, ! • . ' • 

. 1 • I * • • • ■ • .• Ip • : • 

■ ! LAZO: I hope that you won't think that this is a ilfi 

digression, but may I go back a little bit.,, ; 


BUCKLEY: Sure. Sure. •* | 

LAZO: ...and tell you about my -- how I met Bernard ,i 
Barker, who is one of the group the Watergate group... I! 

BUCKLEY: Sure. ; " : I 

• ' *•;•••. : • ‘ ’ ‘ • . , ' . . , . '•/ i 

LAZO: ...and who was very active in the Bay of Pigs? I 
• buckleY: Sure. ‘ V/.’- / v ; ; 

'' •: LAZO: May I -- may I do that? : ! 

; ; i . ' • ! . ' ; . ■ r ' • 'i ;,|. v 

BUCKLEY: Of course. ' r : ■ 

LAZO: It has a bearing on this* Barker was brought 
to my office shortly after World War II by the military attache 
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of the American embassy, a fellow named Colonel Buzz Grant, 'V 

:?:L?r ob S m „ was th ® t ^ he ,1ad done security work to protect Mrs* 
Truman and Margaret Truman on a visit they had made to Cuba,., 

h <v Y BUCKLEY} As — as a Cuban citizen. Barker? 1 7i 




LAZO: He was an American citizen. 

BUCKLEY} American citizen. \ ; Eii 

LAZO: But the t Cuban — the Cubans -- he spoke perfect . - 

Spanish; he was born In Cuba, I believe. And the Cubans askedfl 
him If he would head a group to* give the security to the -- i ^ 
Mrs. Truman and Margaret Truman. He was glad to do that. That's 1 
[not; done In the way that you would normally think. For Instance, 
i they didn t .-- he didn't '--‘"’they, don't follow 'em around in ,1 i 1 
j, a patrol car or anything like that. The way they do that Is 
jthat they assign Cuban secret servicemen to the various dives f ! 1; i 
■ ;iand, places in Havana, which was a city of a million people, 

.where the underworld gathered.: ? r K .. -j/fc. 

j';i BUCKLEY: Uh-huh. ■** ' ■!■ ' ' ’! "If -I 

j : I 1 '• ' ; li ! 1 i 

>. . . LAZO: These people are disguised. Sometimes they M' • V 

fe gn intoxication, although the Cubans don't drink very much.l'Y t- 
And they keep their eyes open and their ears open, and if they V j 
:;see anything suspicious or hear anything, they follow 'em and I « 
they do plenty of bugging of telephones. And that goes on for i--!' 
jfor a week or ten days.. • jjjH ■ : jv 

L . Barker was the head of this Cuban group, you see. :• j; 
But in taking this job he had signed a po.lice form which was 
handed to him* and it turned out that this police form contained : H 
a-- an oath of allegiance to Cuba. And somebody heard about,]} 
that, some kid in the embassy heard about it and reported it !iiY 
to Washington, and then they took away his citizenship. And ! : 
Colonel Grant, when .he brought Barker to me, said, "Mario," 
ihe said, "this fellow has had a wonderful war record, was a 
[captain in the American Air Force. He was the first fellow I 

to volunteer from Cuba. He had something like twelve missions : 

over Germany. He was shot down. He was in prison there. And ! 

J d fle ^ p Everybody admires him," So of course i 

il did help him. And that was arranged. vj 

Now , the second thing that happened was a little more 
dramatic. This was in early 1960 after Castro had been in power 
.about a year. Barker came to me one time, distraught and nervous, 
sand his problem then was that he had had hiding in his house j ./ 
one of his closest friends who had been doing counterrevolutionary' 
work and had been there a couple of weeks and finally had decided j 
to make a. move and got caught. And under the pressure of torture E 
he d confessed where he was. And Barker had wisely arranged ■ '4 
to call his wife every two hours from a pay station in Havana : M- 
to a grocery store near their house in the suburbs. He had 
a daughter, a little girl by the name of Maria Elena, Helen, Y 
she was about ten years old. And they had one faithful servant, ■ ■ . 
iAnd he thought I could get him out because we represented a 
couple of the American airlines. He's a Very Intelligent fellow], 

|But he was, as I say, distraught; he wasn't thinking very straleht 
.Of course D to harbor a so-called "criminal" was a capital offense ’ 
Itoo. So Barker was In danger of being killed, P ense * 




I said, 
you tell 


So I told him exactly what you Would have told him. 

d 2 now 1s ? ou ca11 up Wife and 
her not t o__a dml tun d e r a nyclrcumst ance s that this 
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fellow has been In your house In the last six months. He knows 
what your house looks like, 'cause he's been there; but he hasn't 
been there for six months. And tell that little girl of yours 
to say the same thing and your servant to say the same thing, 
and never deviate from that. And I'll do what I can to get 
this boy to change his story before he dies." 

So in those days they permitted one member of the 
family to see somebody who was about to be executed. In this 
case, it was this boy's sister. A very attractive girl, about -- 
Cuban girl, about twenty-five, typical Cuban girl with -- with 
pale, pallid white skin, ebony black hair, flashing eyes, long 
eyelashes', high spirited girl. And I went to see her and I 
said, "Will you help my friend?" And she said, "Of course. 

Your friend did everything he could to save my brother. Now 
we have to try to save him." And I arranged for a launch to 
go across the bay to Cabanlos [?] Fortress to see the execution. 

And as the priest was moving away and the squad was getting 
ready to fire, this fellow began screaming, in Spanish of course: 
he said, "One more thing. I want to say that I haven't been 
in Bernard Barker's house in six months." And he kept on repeating 
that until they shot him. But he was a very nice-looking fellow 
and they didn't want to shoot him. As a matter of fact, only 
one bullet hit him. And he slumped down. Two men Went up and 
lifted him and strapped him up on the post. And then the man 
in charge of the squad told them that if they didn't shoot him 
they would be courtmartlaled, and they shot him; they killed 
him. 


And two days later we sprung Bernard Barker. Then ; 

he came to my office and he said, "I want you to tell me what b 

I can do to help bring down the monster who murdered my best j 

friend." And I took him over to the American embassy and Introduced! 
him to the CIA agent there. And that's the way he started working ? 
for the CIA., 

BUCKLEY: But let me ask you this, then... S- 

LAZO: Yes. ' ; 

BUCKLEY: ...Mr. Lazo. Aren't -- aren't you using 

a terminology that is justified by -- by a rather dangerous j 

[use of the law? 

i r 

j LAZO: By what? 

BUCKLEY: By a rather dangerous use of the law. I 
Ithoroughly sympathize with your and Barker's, let alone the 
idead man's, ambition to remove Castro. But I don't understand, 

• really, that we -- that we can persuasively challenge the right r;i 
■ | of a country, however tyrannical Its leader, to attempt to kill C 
(counterrevolutionaries. It's -- if -- if -- If the ambition 
i of -- of -- of Barker, or of Hunt, let's say, working in Cuba, 

.Sis to overthrow Castro, I should think If Castro finds out about 
jit he's got a right to shoot you. Now, that isn't murder. 
jYou as a lawyer would know that. It's not murder. . i> ; 

1 " ; 

LAZO: Just a second. Just a second. I'm surprised 
[that a man of your Intelligence should be talking the way you're 
talking. Fidel Castro has killed -- murdered -- twenty-five 
thousand boys and men whose only crime was that they clung to 
ithelr democratic Ideals; they were against communism. 

! BUCKLEY: No, I --I'm on your side, and I hope they \ 

win; but I say If they get caught at It, they're going to be 
executed, and this Isn't,.. I 
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about. 


LAZO: That's right. 

BUCKLEY: ...this Isn't murder under any law I know 


LAZO: If they get caught at It , they get executed. 


BUCKLEY: If-- If King George had caught George Washing- 
ton, he'd have hung him. 


LAZO: Yes. 


ft#:). 


BUCKLEY: And this -- this -- this would have been 
something that you and I would have regretted. . . 


LAZO* Sure. 


BUCKLEY: ...but It Is not something that would have 
been Illegal under any known code. 


LAZO: No, I'm not saying... 






i :.;W 


, . ( . 

HUNT : May I suggest— may I ^ suggest. 

LAZO: Excuse me just a second. If you'd ‘been living 
In (George Washington's time you would have done everthlng possjb' 
him escape.. . ; ; u J M 


to 

!>• ii: " : - 




■'!•••• -i’- 


„ l I- ,i . HUNT : . Isn't .the ,d ( 4 stlnc.^1 on .> *],.■ 
"BUCKLEY: Sure. 


' ’! 


LAZO: Well, that's what I did. ! 


■ : '4' 




! HUNT: May I suggest this? — that -- that King -- ; 

King George was a constitutional monarch, or at least he was 
a recognized monarch; he overthrew nobody to achieve his posltlorj 
In Great Britain. Castro, on the other hand... 










-I 1 ':. . V" BUCKLEY: In the first place, his ancestors did. ri 

In the second place, Castro was recognized at the time we're i 
(talking about by every country In the world, Including the United 
States. . « ■ • ' ■; ' \ 


HUNT: That's correct. 1 . . 1 

1 

BUCKLEY: ...as the legitimate leader... 


•'.t 


HUNT: However, a large segment of the Cuban population 
did not recognize him as their leader. . , 


BUCKLEY: No, but that's — that's their risk. You -- 
you can always appeal sub specie eternitatls and say, "Sic semper^ 
tyrannls" and try to put a bullet hole In the tyrant's heart, 
land I hope that the aim Is sure. But I think that Mr. Lazo 
Is confusing people by using the terminology of "murdered," v. 
"so-cal led 'criminal'" -- he wasn't a so-called "criminal ," 1 

he was a criminal... ■ ?. 


mtirder. 


LAZO: They don' t consider. . . , V \ v' 

f ' - . ' ,:.l - . / • ■ •' •• ■ ■■■ • ■ . •' 

■ BUCKLEY: ...by Cuban law. i ; ; .V-'; • : ;- 

LAZO : ...It murder. The Cubans don't consider It 


BUCKLEY: I know. I know. 
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j LAZO: Yes. , | 

BUCKLEY: Because... 

LAZO: They have one rule of morality: anything that 
advances the conquest of the world by the communist empire Is 
good. You can lie, you can steal, you can kill. Killing Is 
not murder to them; It.'s a good thing. It's not what we consider 
murder; I go along with you on that. Anything that hinders • 
them Is bad. That's the only... 

BUCKLEY: I agree with you. But, look', if you ~ 

1f you had taken the case of the man who you saw executed to 
v: the International Council of Jurists, you could not have made 
a case that they would have heard... 

LAZO: No. 

BUCKLEY: ...because If -- if in fact he was engaged, 
and you have volunteered the information that he was -- engaged 
In counterrevolutionary activity and the crime for that was 
capital and he received a capital sentence, that -- that’s... 

LAZO: I'm not talking about legal technology tech — 
(details. I'm talking about the fact that Castro has murdered, 
jin my opinion, twenty-five thousand men and boys whose only 
jcrime was that they clung to their democratic ideals -- taught 
by the United States, don't forget that. And if you had a -- 
a Castro in charge -'- the head -- chief of state of this country, 
relatively and in proportion to population he would have killed 
five hundred and sixty-five thousand Americans. And that's 
just 'the 'killing. Now, how 'bout the people in prison, the 
^political prisoners? 

BUCKLEY: Yes, if you -- look, let's not waste any 
time In your trying to persuade me that Castro Is an evil man, 
because I agree with you. I think he's probably as thorough 
a tyrant as the twentieth century has -- has produced, as -- 
as thorough In his own scale. But we're talking about something 
else. We're talking about the United States, Its intelligence 
arm, the risks it takes, the bearing of an experience in that 
kind of affair on domestic life. And It may very well be that 
somebody like Barker -- it's easier to talk about Barker than 
about Howard Hunt because we're talking about somebody who Isn't 
here -- it may be that Barker Is totally seized, as the result : 
of his experience in Cuba... . ^ 

LAZO: Totally what? 


BUCKLEY: Totally seized -- with a single objective. 

And that single objective Is to do what he can '■for' ’liberty .as 
he understands It.. ■ ! ' * } . . ; • f ,-/ ; 


v ,LAZ0r And for the United 
BUCKLEY: Right. 


States . < 


LAZO: And against the communists, yes. 


BUCKLEY: Right. Yes, but In -- but In the course of . 
applying that kind of license to activities he tripped against j; 
an American law and as a result of that has pleaded guilty. ! j 
Now* what Is your attitude towards Barker... ■■■]■•■ v ; « ; it 

j V- . ' '3,1 

1 LAZO: Well, let's say --you're coming to L- to Water- 

gate now, right? You want me to speak about the... 
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. . BUCKLEY : Wei 1 , can he and I speak about Watergate ? J W 

jirtUhout violating our code? ■ ‘ ' r b 

' HUNT: i would think so. But may I ( dust go back* ♦ || 

.• 1 jI; 1 : ; BUCKLEY*. Sure. c . * . , : V ! ' v? ; ;'b‘ i3-i|v Hi 

i.', HUNT: ...a step before you do that? ’ ; , 1 ) 

BUCKLEY: Sure. .! 

HUNT: You had asked me about the failure of Intelligence 
and whether or not CIA had expected a popular uprising* In effect, j 

* • - 

BUCKLEY: Yes. T, 

HUNT: Or whether the administration had. I have ' / : ';^v 'i i{ ,! 
a list here of four recommendations that I made well before ; 

I joined the project, based on my personal assessment of the • 
situation In Cuba. Now, I made this In 1059, and I will list 
them* . > . ( 

The first recommendation I made was [Inaudible due 1 i’v'i 
ito network technical difficulty] to destroy the Cubad radio , f ; 
and television transmitters before or coincident with the Cuban i r: 
’The third was to destroy the Island's microwave relay system -My 
just before the Invasion begins. And the fourth: discard any ; 
thought of a popular uprising against Castro until the issue ;r..i 
has already been militarily decided. 

! !' BUCKLEY : And your, point Is -- what? That hi story : H| 

bears’ 1 you out? „> ’• MB:i! 

1 HUNT: 1 My point Is simply that we did not at any time 
expect a popular uprising. We expected acceptance of our troops, i 

{• * . . _ ‘ ] . v- _•*{ • ! (L*’ 1.-1 

; BUCKLEY: Well ,, this was 1959. Castro was still popular, 


rj d 


HUNT: He was still popular, yes. 'I':' , 

BUCKLEY: But he was dramatically less popular In 


jiMi* h : 


,v / fi ' - . 


^'4:;! : HU, NT:. ■ In ' 61 , yes. ■ ' iX.: -:Vv< y; V Vj' : vX i 1 \ < '• # 

! ' r, ‘ ' i ' ••••.'' i jt 

i -f ' ! ■ !i s' LAZO: May I speak about... 

BUCKLEY: Yes. * | 

! LAZO: ...the Watergate and Bernard Barker, and my 

Miami friends and -- to understand Watergate, you've got to 
understand, in the first place, the Bay of Pigs. We ve been . 
talking about that. And you've got to understand the conditions 
In Cuba at the time of the election here In order to understand 
why these people went Into the— went Into Watergate. And 
I want, to just -- let me go back to the Bay of Pigs just for 

a second. \ 

‘ ‘ \ 

The Bay of Pigs'wa"s a struggle that took place In X 
Washington, not In Cuba. It was a struggle between the liberal 
presidential advisers on the one hand and the conservative CIA J 
and, the Pentagon on the other. In between these two groups 
was the new President, who had never been accused of 
plther intelligence or courage, but he sided with his liberal 
adders. And the key point In this ^vaslon was the destructloi 
of Castro's tl ny air force on. the ground before the Invaders _ 
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hit the beaches, this was to be done by three air strikes of 
sixteen planes each coming from Nicaragua to the south coast 
of Cuba. Forty-eight sorties minimum. They knew where Castro's 
planes were. These were being watched by American reconnaissance*! 
by the U-2. 


What happened was this. The first strike of sixteen 
planes was cut in half by orders from the White House, The 
second strike was cancelled entirely. The third strike, after 

It was too late to call off the Invasion, was cancelled entirely. 
So that Instead of having forty-eight' sorties minimum, you had 
eight. And they destroyed almost all of Castro's air force 
on the ground, but Castro was left with three jets, two Sea 
Furies, and they commanded the skies. The Cuban freedom fighters 
were flying from Nicaragua three and half hours to the beachhead 
and they had twenty minutes or thirty minutes over the target 
and then three and a half hours back. I thought of that yesterday 
when I flew from Hartford here. Seven hours to be over the 
target for thirty minutes at the most. And Castro's jets, which 
were fueling nearby, flew in -- two -- two at the same time 
and -- and -- and slaughtered them. v . 


BUCKLEY: What dees" this have to do with Barker? 


LAZO: It has a great deal to do with Barker; because 
Barker was one of the high-level men in the invasion, and he 
saw this thing happen by orders, decisions for disaster, taken 
in Washington, and he was -- I don't know what the word is -- 
absolutely humiliated by what happened. He can never forget 
|this. Barker is a great patriot from the point of view of the 
'United States, but he loves Cuba too. And he saw that Cuba 
; had been betrayed; I use the word deliberately. The Cuban brigade 
|on the beach was betrayed. They had been told that they would 
■have continuing supplies to the beach. They never got any supplied 
The Castro jets sank two of the five ships. They -- they destroy- 
ed half of the Cuban planes, the free... 


BUCKLEY: But what -- what -- we're not here to talk 
about the Bay of Pigs, really, except insofar as it bears on 
current proceedings. After all, we can talk about Waterloo 
or we can. . . 


LAZO: All right. 

BUCKLEY: ...talk about Gettysburg... 

LAZO: May I -- may I just say... 

BUCKLEY: ...and dissect the military and the state, 

j LAZO: Yes. All right. But.,. 

1 

I BUCKLEY: But go on and tell me what all this has 

to do -- let's. Simply accept that the military handling of the 


Bay of Pigs was catastrophic; everybody knows that, 
does this... 


Now, what 


HUNT: Military? 

BUCKLEY: ...have to do with Barker? 
HUNT: Political handling. 


BUCKLEY: Military and political, right. Yes. They 
often go hand In hand. Now, what does It have to do with — 
with Barker, since we've been licensed to discuss... 
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LAZO: Yes. I'll tell you what It has... 

BUCKLEY: ...his relationship to Watergate? 

. • * ... ' • ; ; ' 

, . , LAZO: Here's what it has to do with Barker. But |ESf 

J --let $ come now to November of last year, at the time k'Pi* 

of the election. Now we know about the Bay of Pigs. and we know 
how Barker felt about that. We also have to know something 
about conditions In Cuba last November. You don't know much 

about that, because the attention of .the Americans was is 

focussed on Southeast Asia. Cuba's not in the news. But Castro f 
Is now facing the greatest crisis that he's ever faced. And 
everything's going against him. His regime is coming to an 
end. » ■ ■ 

To understand this you must remember that when he 
came to power the Cubans were among the better-fed people of 
the world. That's not Lazo speaking; that's the Department 
of Agriculture in Washington. And today everything is rationed — 
butter, bread, sugar, tobacco, everything is rationed except 
| Hate America" propaganda, "Hate Nixon" propaganda; tKat's the 
jonly thing that's not rationed. Every hour of the day the control - 
j led radio pours out hatred for the United States. \ %%. 

■-j_' . Now » Castro knows -- I must mention the sugar crop. h 

Two or three years ago he promised the Cubans a ten million 
dollar -- a ten million ton crop. Actually, the crop last yea* t ’M > 

was four million, which, Is what Cuba made fifty years aqo, and > 
four million in spite of the' fact that he used the entire country\ 
to — to harvest it. We used to harvest... 

BUCKLEY: He confessed his failure. As a matter of ' ! 
fact, he offered to resign. From time to time, he does. You 
remember, a summer of so ago? I mean he confessed his own failure* pv- , 
$d go 1 ahead. We know about the failure of Castroism* .* i , , ;• 

■ LAZO: Yes. | 

BUCKLEY: But go ahead now and relate that, please, ' 1 j 
to American policy. ] h/.v v,; 

i LAZO:: Yes. Well , the point is that this year he’ll ‘ i- 

probably make about three and a half million tons. And that's J 

jthelr money crop. That's the way they get their money to Import il i. 1 < 

[''things* .'.!>• • -y ■ ... ■ ; . t; 

■f. : h- . , ,J ' : • ' ■■ ■ 

I. . .. .^° ,^^Lro knows that his only hope Is to be recognized 1 7 

, by the United States. y ■ 

• BUCKLEY : Why?-''. % 

H; 1 ? .. •' - , •• ' ■ • ; : - •' : -V. 

i !['■ . ; ...i LAZO: And... . v. • - ' j' 

BUCKLEY: Because we would give foreign aid, you mean? ’ \\£A 

L ■ LAZO: No. Because the United States would then supply'' 

all the spare parts, the equipment and everything else that - • • * ' 

the Soviet bloc has been unable to supply. | \ 

* ' „• . BUCKLEY: Why has the Soviet bloc been unable to supply ! iMi 

it? Can't they get it from us? 

LAZO: For one reason* It's too far away* They get \ u ! ! iii 

their petroleum from the Black Sea. ; . , ; • ■ - ; !: \ 

BUCKLEY: Why Is that too far?, ‘ ?> .! * *• 
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LAZO: Hmm? 


■ • ¥k 
' !?• •: 


• BUCKLEY: Why Is that too far? You just go on a coupl e; 

days extra on a steamer. ■ . . l,-; 

\ LAZO: You mean why is the Black Sea too far? ' " f 

] 5; fj; BUCKLEY: Yes. : 'jv ■, 

LAZO: Well, it's pretty far compared to Venezuela, j 

r BUCKLEY: I mean if the Soviet Union desires to supply I* 
Cuba, it can. I* 

LAZO: Well, it's not doing it very well . , . , 

, BUCKLEY: Well , then it decided it doesn't want to. 

It's a political point, right? 

[Confusion of voices.] 

LAZO: Soviets don't do anything very^/ell. And 

they're not doing this very well. . > 

/ 

BUCKLEY: They manage their propaganda pretty effective- 
ly* 

LAZO. Except the propaganda. They do that very well. 

U? weve [* Js Castro in November, 1 972 , knowing 

'that he's through, that he has to die. And his one chance of 

1 ! 1°U rec °g n1t1 on and help from the United States. 
jHe can t get that from the Republicans; His one chance was ! 

l;?. 9 ®* ■ ! r ?T the i pemocrats, from McGovern, Ted Kennedy, Fulbright, 
all these fellows that are in favor of doing business with Castro* ■! 

.. BUCKLEY: Why couldn't he count on Nixon? After all, ! 

who would have thought that the Red Chinese could count on Nixon? I 

LAZO: Why couldn't he count on Nixon? 

r . . BUCKLEY: Sure. If Nixon turned around and recognized 

nf b J ^ woul ? Jjardly begin to occupy as much acreage J 
! him^hero 11 * p39e 9S What he t0 c ^ na 1ast year, which made > * 

Lifh on,, «n A !° : *!:• Buc 5 1ey » !?* me , say that I may disagree r-r 'kl 
;Wlth you on one thing. I consider Nixon to be a genuine anti- 'r -s 

jcommunist. And the fact that he has travelled to Moscow and • • • 
j Peking has simply nothing to do with Cuba. . 

| BUCKLEY: Why shouldn't he travel to Havana? 

| ' LAZO; Hmm?;; V * ' ! S 

i BUCKLEY: Why shouldn't he travel to Havana? 

LAZO: This Is a different thing entirely, rj- 

BUCKLEY: Why? : 

LAZO: Because these are -- because the other countriec 
are great countries. Russia has your population. Thl sSvlSts ® 
have a quarter [sic].*. : !' * p; 

j ' BUCKLEY: Our population* / ; . ; i ,!i 

• ■■ . . ■ ■ . .if 'j 1,.:. 
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LAZO; Well, the size — two hundred million... 
BUCKLEY: Now that you're an American citizen. 


j;] ; I LAZO ! And the Chinese have a quarter of the -pop ill atlor) 

of the world. : V m ; .V ■ v -v •v'}?’ 

I • BUCKLEY: In other words, he's afraid of Russia, and, 

therefore, he has to be courteous and gallant towards it.*. fi 


LAZO : That's true. . . 


;1 1 *• 


BUCKLEY: But Cuba's »a small country, so we can bully, 


LAZO: ...and that's right. Cuba's a Small enough 
dictator, who Is a tiny little country of eight million people, 
i the size of the state of Pennsylvania. There's no reason to 
I think of treating Castro the way you would the rulers of Russia, 
1 and China* I don ' t go along with that. 


( 


BUCKLEY: .Excuse me. 
LAZO: It's all right. 


Si 

S.; 


a 


'y.'ZXi 










| BUCKLEY: So you can enter into this, Mr. Hunt, since 

we're not talking about Watergate. Is It your point that because’ 
Cuba -- and how would this sound inside the Inner councils, of v 
; Cl A -- that because Cuba Is vulnerable to American pressure > 
rin a sense that the Soviet Union is not, therefore it makes J 

isense "to take a hard line with Cuba even while we're taking i 

a soft line towards the Soviet Union? 


HUNT: Yes, that makes sense to me. Castro Cuba, 
of course, is a client state of the Soviet Union. And I think 
it's a matter of record among people who study Latin American ; 
affairs that Castro has been a somewhat less than, sati sfactory 
client of the Soviet Union... ( 


BUCkLEY: Insufficient servility? 


•A / 


HUNT: Insufficient servility. Following the Cuban 
missile crisis there were a great many problems, He felt himself 
in a sense abandoned by the loss of his Russian military adviser^.! 
The Soviet Union Itself, of course, is undergoing a time of 1 ' 1 

tremendous economic stress. The mere fact that they signed 
a wheat and corn deal with the United States would Indicate 
that they are having trouble not only fulfilling their internal 
needs, but this means less for their client states, such as ) , 

the Arab world, Egypt in particular -- the United Arab Republic i**! 
and Cuba. Cuba is very small potatoes as far as the Kremlin 
Is concerned..,. i ' 


LAZO: Of course it Is. 


HUNT: The death of Che Guevara in effect put an end 
to the type of guerrilla activity that Castro had been promising 
and promulgating throughout the hemisphere. 


BUCKLEY: But now wait a minute. Isn't this different 
from what both of you have been really maintaining over the , !• 
years? You wrote a book called "Dagger at the Heart"... 


: That's right. 


is! 
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BUCKLEY;: Well, -how can a country be small potatoes 
that Is a dagger aimed at our heart? If, in fact, the ambition 
of the Soviet Union is to rule the world, as both of us think 
it to be, how can you say that they consider Cuba to be small 
potatoes? , . . ! 


aircraft 


LAZO: 

carrier 


I'll tell you how, because Cuba is an unsinkabt 
positioned ninety miles from your shores*** 


BUCKLEY: Well, they're not small potatoes then. 


LAZO: Not in that respect. Small potatoes as far i 
as getting rid of the sawed off dictator, of course. He doesn^t 
mean that. Cuba is a dagger pointed at the heart. It's... j, i 


be 


BUCKLEY: 

prepared to make 


Well, then, why wouldn‘t the Soviet Union 
maximum sacrifices, as indeed it has done? 


I've seen the estimate of a million dollars per day. Is that 


unreasonable? 


HUNT: Not unreasonable, no* 


( 


■ BUCKLEY: Okay. A million dollars a day A s not something 
that you afford as a subsidy for a small potato clieYit state* j 

LAZO : Wei 1 , there. . . 


BUCKLEY: If it were situated in mid Africa, or something 
like that, they probably wouldn't pay a million dollars; they 
wouldn't be worth it. But situated where they are now, it is 
an important lesion in the Caribbean basin, isn't it? 


HUNT: It's quiescent. It's quiescent at the time. 

On the other hand, we have no reason to believe that there are 
not Soviet military emplacements in Cuba in a state of readiness. 
We don't know. There have been no American or International 
observers who have ever gone there. 


BUCKLEY: Why doesn't the CIA know? 


HUNT: I would say because of post Bay of Pigs restrict* 
Ions on the degree, the parameters of intelligence activity 
directed at the island republic. 1 


BUCKLEY: In other words, an American citizen Is not 
entitled to rest confident that the CIA knows whether there 
are, or there are not, massive Soviet offensive weapons buried 
in Cuba? 


HUNT: No, he's hot. 

LAZO: What was your answer to that? 
HUNT : „■ No , he is not. 


| BUCKLEY: Now, is that.-- are you making a technical 

aspersion on CIA? 


HUNT: No, I am simply saying that as in any government 
agency, funds are allocated for certain areas of activity. 
Obviously Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, the entire southeast Asian 
‘picture has monopolized most of the American military and intelli* 
igence budget for a number of years. ■ ! 


BUCKLEY: All the people who could predict things 
were in South Vietnam last year? 
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HUNT: And the men and the resources available for 
jfocusing on Latin American problems accordingly were reduced. 
iC'IA hasn't been hiring very much in recent years. It's been 
cut back. They have had to absorb within their own ranks budget 

deficiencies. Whenever a new line of activity, support activity, 
develops in another part of the world -- and again I go back 
to Southeast Asia ~ the funds have to come from somewhere. 

They come, generally speaking, from Latin American activities. 
Certainly U-2 overflights of the Island republic have been cut 
back. They were, in any case, after .the Bay of Pigs turned 
over to the Air Force. The U-2, which CIA developed and utilized 
so successfully for so many years, was taken out of the agency's 
hands and put In the hands of the Air Force. 

I k 

There has been a tendency I think within the entire 
government to do nothing, or If anything Is done at all It Is 
to provide the appearance rather than the substantive action. 

And accordingly, I answer your Initial question In that sense, 
Bill. 

BUCKLEY: So that It Isn't that it couldn't<be done... 

HUNT: Right. ' / 

.BUCKLEY: It's that we haven't given It that kind 
of priority. ; 

HUNT: We may not, to my knowledge. And, after all, 

I retired two years ago, two and a half years ago, from CIA. . 

At that time, I myself was not confident that there 
were not missiles or other offensive weapons In Cuba, placed 
there by the Soviet Union. 

BUCKLEY: Well, Is It -- when Senator Kennedy says, 
"Look, let's, for God sakes, go ahead and recognize Cuba, having 
first engineered the consent of the Organization of American 
States, on the grounds that not to do so, given our current i 
attitude towards China and the Soviet Union, Is anomalous." 

I understand you to be saying, don't give In to Kennedy's advice 
because Cuba is having very,l/ery serious difficulties, and 
If we continue to let natural pressures work against Cuba, It 
might result in the overthrowing of a despotic government. 

LAZO: Not only "might result," It would certainly 
result, without any question. 

! BUCKLEY: By when? By when? 

j LAZO: By when? 

i. BUCKLEY: Uh-huh’. 

LAZO:. Well, that's a guess, of course, but very soon, 
In my opinion. I think he's very close to the end. The people 
are ready to take to the streets. All they need Is some kind 
of a little sign from the United States that we'd like to see l! v! 
them do It, some voice on the Voice of America, or something i 
of that kind . . 

But Mr. Buckley, let me -*• let me go back just a second 
to Watergate . May I do that? ' ' .'S'" . 

;• ; i, i , J . ’ ’ . : i- -• • {*. j- ‘ ' i « - . . - {i, ■ “ ' 

BUCKLEY: Sure. ‘ ^ •• 

■ ■ ! LAZO: And mention, my friend, .-.Barker? 
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; iv I ' BUCKLEY: Sure. : “ . 1 *' • ‘"m. 

[•//. '"tVr. jv. • • . ■ V 

! j! j ! ' LAZO: I've told you about the Bay of Pigs.*. 

; ' ! 1 ; BUCKLEY: You have, yes. ‘ . . v; 

LAZO: ...and I told you how humiliated Barker felt 
about that, having worked at it and having been blamed for it, 
being part of the organization. I've told you about conditions 
in Cuba. Then we come to the election. And there wdre reports 
before the election. We got-many reports that money Was coming 
f»*om Cuba 'into the McGovern campaign fund,.*, \ 


1 ' BUCKLEY: You had reports from whom? •• i T v i.! t ‘ 

; v ." . <■; . ?; ... .>• !f >. j C 

■ • ; ■ i" LAZO: From where? • i ' i-K- : 

• •' [i; ’• ■ . . ■ '•.i.'-o'/;' j. . ; ' 1A. ; ’ 

i , BUCKLEY: From whom? Yes. '-W,' : | 

i - ^ vh'- - 

I ,1. LAZO: From Cuba. Communist money* . ■ 

BUCKLEY: From what people in Cuba? You mefcn from i-: : [i 
friends of yours or what? . ;Vi- 

. - i • ; '• • • : . : .'••'vi.M 

v LAZO: Well, I have many sources*.. M: V^ v 

BUCKLEY: Of information. < v 

LAZO: Many sources. We didn't have proof, of course* : v 
We just had these reports. If we had proof, It wouldn't have f • v-Va 
had to be Investigated. You know that. 

So there were these reports. And this group conducted] ' • . 

In my opinion, a patriotic, honorable counter-intelligence operat- 
ion* I asked a friend of mine in Norfolk where I live the other |, +■■%.* 
day if he knew what counter-intelligence meant. And he said, 1 
“No, what is it?" This guy is a Harvard graduate. ! 

BUCKLEY: No wonder, huh? 

[Laughter.] 

LAZO: Well, I said it's a very risky operation, very 
secret, and it s designed to uncover men, women and activities 
working against the United States. And, of course, every countrv f ' 

} In the world does it. • 

BUCKLEY: Well, -If that's true, then the Watergate , V. 

people were direct Instruments of the government -- if what 
you say is true. I mean, you don't conduct counter-Intel 1 iqence 
• operations, sui sponde, do you? • 

LAZO: Sui what? 

, . l-l&Y&i 

BUCKLEY: Sui sponde, of your own decisions. 

LAZO: These were very highly trained men. And this 
question of finding if communist money is coming to the United 
States Is a very difficult thing. They wash the money about ?• 

six times. You know what that means, don't you? Y : ;f^ 

\ BUCKLEY: ’Laundered, yes. Ya v 

LAZO: They put it through accounts in foreign countri-1 \ 
es, and so forth. You've got to have very good men to check i 

Oft tndt • 
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1 .... They had that report. And that's one thing... !;}&& 

BUCKLEY: If this Is embarrassing, you ought to stop ) 

It. According to the... •. 

HUNT: It's not embarrassing to me, because it doesn't 
affect me one way or another. I pleaded guilty to six counts. 

LAZO: Now, another reason they had for going In there ’■ 
-- there'd been, as everybody knows , .security leaks, classified 
Information. Incidentally, I'm not saying for a second that 
McGovern was In on this, or O'Brien. Of course not. Nobody 
thinks that they are — they consider themselves to be patriots, 
and I think everybody can agree with that. I'm not saying that, 

BUCKLEY: You're saying somebody was in on It. Look, 1 ' ! 
you received reports saying that communist money is going 1nto>> . i 
the Democratic organization. .. |i' } 

;• 1 LAZO: Which had a nine million dollar deficit and | 

Which needed the money. Yes. , I / 

| • i. ' 1 < If* • ■ ■ U- .. 

BUCKLEY: Yes, Right. Right. Now, what, y6u — now !: t 
you're saying, however, O'Brien and McGovern didn't Know about; i j 
It. But all of a sudden you are crediting those sources* Yousef t 
saying, I accept the fact that there was communist money in i : j 

the Democrat operation, but I'm exonerating the top guys of 1 j-ii ' 
any! knowledge of it. ' 

|! |:!! LAZO: Yes,- I am exonerating the top guys. | 'vlj . 

BUCKLEY: But what makes you accept that allegation?; : | 


of thing. 


LAZO: Well, because I think they're above that sort 


i\vt. 


| BUCKLEY: No, no, no, no, no, no. What makes you 

laccept the allegation that, in fact, there was communist money 5 ;,|f' 

iin the Democratic operation? :i V 

! . • • ! j -- 

! LAZO: Because, as I say, Castro's regime Is growing 

I to an end. And he knows that the only way he can survive.*. 1 ,i 

!i 

BUCKLEY: No, no, no, no. That makes .... . , 

| LAZO: ...is to have McGovern as President of the • * I 

.United States* . , , /. . ; • f 

BUCKLEY: ...That makes It plausible* , But It does ’ 
not validate any. .... ? • ■ . . ■ ; 1 

! , LAZO: It makes it logical . , ,.[vj | 

' ; BUCKLEY; Yes.- * •. *' vV: ^ y.\ : 

LAZO: Well, a lawyer deals In logic* 

BUCKLEY: Yes, but It's also logical that Nixon shouldn't 
haVe gone to China, but he did. | * 

| [Laughter.] I , 

i . ■ ■- • . ; i 

j Well, anyway, go ahead. This Is a hypothesis of yours, jj 

LAZO: A hypothesis? No, It's a conviction from every— ’ 
thing I know. And I have, as I say, many sources of information, fv: 
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] So counter-intelligence. Secondly, trying to find H 

out about the security leaks. And then, of course, as you know, 
there were rumors that there were going to be riots at the Repub- L : 
lican convention. They would have liked to have known about 
that, too. 

So there' re very good reasons for this. And politics 
Is a dirty business. You know that. The Americans all know 
that. McGovern In his campaign accused -- he compared Nixon . V 
to Hitler on three occasions publicly, the Nixon government 
to the Hitler henchmen. And that's the communist line. In 
Cuba today whenever Nixon's name Is printed In the government 
papers, the way they print It Is N-I -- the swastika — 0-N. 

That's the communist line. McGqvern was doing that. And this 
kind of thing is not a parlor game. It's not tiddly-winks. 

It's... 

BUCKLEY: No, but here's what I'm trying to say, Mr; 

Lazo. Assuming that we accept your hypothesis, then aren't 
we required to accept. that the people who crashed Watergate 
were doing so at the direction of a responsible official of 
the United States government? * 

LAZO: Not necessarily. # . vv 

a ' 

BUCKLEY: Why not? 

LAZO: Because they could have been doing it with Vv 

anti-Castro Cuban money. That's possible. r: 

BUCKLEY: But counter-intelligence operations are ■’ 

usually done in behalf of a government, aren't they? V 

LAZO: I don't know, and you don't know where the 
money was coming from. 

BUCKLEY: You mean It could have been -- according 
to this hypothesis. It could have been a completely spontaneous 
thing? 

HUNT: That's right. 

LAZO: What I'm trying to say Is that this was an f ' 

honorable... m S 

j . . . .. . . J '.v; 

BUCKLEY: In the same sense that he spontaneously. j:' 1 ;| - 

acted as a spy for CIA in Cuba? . ; | • 

HUNT: That's right. And certainly before the Bay 
of Pigs, a couple of years before, even the pro-Castro partlsahs j' 
i conducted their own counter-intelligence operations against ; p 
'Castro -- against Batista. So you don't need necessarily to , i 
ilink; ; . ' ■- ' ' " I ' ; ■ • i ■* : r | : 

ij ■ ' * • V : . • ■ •: • • ; nil-. j. 

BUCKLEY: I thought they were working for the New ! ; 

: York Times. . • - ■ ' ; j 

HUNT: ...the phrase counter-intelligence with employmenti 
! by a ; government , per se, ipso facto. Vi 11 


• i !)■•' ■ i!vf I'' 

i ' 1: r 


BUCKLEY: It could be just spontaneously organized. V . V 

• )' If--’ 

HUNT: By people who know what they're doing, Yes* i; ! | • 

LAZO: May I say one more thing... " / V V’.' :j 

BUCKLtY : Yes. V V V . g 
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LAZO: ...because I think our time Is ending. ij 

' i • •• ■ :• ... , 


BUCKLEY: Yes. 






LAZO: I consider that this group are men of honor;,! r ; 
they're patriots* I think that instead of being prosecuted 
they should be decorated. > ' ■;**•! ’;ai v/. ; • ' 

BUCKLEY: Now wait a minute. You can't decorate somebody 
for breaking the law, can you? ■' 

LAZO : Yes , you can. 

BUCKLEY: Well, give me *a recent example. 

LAZO: Well, I'll give you this example; that when ; V ! 
we get our country back, get Cuba back, I can assure you that 
the first government of a free Cuba will decorate this group, v 
I consider that I'm... 


that. 


BUCKLEY; No, I can understand that*" I can understand 


LAZO: Yes. 


BUCKLEY: Just as, say, de Gaulle undoubtedly decorated 
a lot of Frenchmen who shot people, other Frenchmen, who were 
collaborating with the Nazis. I can understand that. But I . 
don't understand your taking the position that the American 
Justice Department Is acting perversely In prosecuting people 
who plead guilty to breaking American laws. 

LAZO: There are some things which rise beyond — 
above that: love of country. Let me put It this way. I feel 
that I’m in the presence of a great man sitting here, one of 
the great men of our time. You know, when we left Cuba, my 
wife and I, we left with two dollars. To lose everything that 
you've made your entire life, at the end of a long life. Is 
ivery bad. To lose a friend, the way Barker lost his friend, 

'the way this gentleman recently lost his wife. Is much worse. 

But when you lose honor, you lose everything. And he hasn't 
(lost -- and these men have not lost their honor, as far as we 

•believe. And I can assure you that the six hundred and fifty 

thousand Cubans, in this country have the highest regard for 
them. Don't you be concerned. We're going to help you In every 

way we can. And you still have your honor. That's the Important 

thing. 

j BUCKLEY: Well; but It's only Important I think for 

■you, Mr. Lazo, to acknowledge that, paradoxical though It may 

sound, the pursuit of honor can require temporal punishment. 

■ \ ■ ■ . 

,! LAZO: .Yes , it can. 

BUCKLEY: But you must disparage necessarily the people 
who mete out that punishment, because. In fact, the two do not 
contradict each other, philosophically, and certainly not hi storl 
cally. 

In any case, the time Is up. Thank you very muc#, 

.Mr. Lazo. Thank you, Mr. Hunt. 

HUNT: Thank you. . 


BUCKLEY: Ladles and gentlemen 
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AID OK WATERGATE 


♦THE WASHINGTON POST ; Friday: W. W, 


t By WARREN WEAVER Jr. i 

i : Special to The New York Times j 

Washington, Jan. is— At- i 

* torncy General Richard G. ! 
Kleirtdienstpromised today that 
the Justice Department and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
would cooperate with ‘the Sen- 
ate investigation of political 
eavesdropping at the • Dcmo- 
tratic National Committee’s 
Watergate headquarters. 

• Mr. , Kleindicnst said . the 
“only reason" for holding back 
any records of the Govern- 
ment’s Watergate inquiry would 
be the possibility of prejudicing 
ft pending court case or the 
fact that the material was un- 
reliable and possibly damaging 
to’lhrtoccnt persons. 

Jhc Attorney General told 
reported at a breakfast meet- 
ing that the investigation to 
be headed by Senator Sam J. 
Ervin Jr., Democrat of North 
Carolina, was “probably a good 
thing." 

"The judicial system is not 
Ihft best place to explore all 
the- ramifications" of political 
espionage and the participants 
Who did not necessarily violate 
Any Federal law, Mr. Klein- 
dienstsaid. 

' The Nixon Cabinet officer 
acknowledged freely that he 
exchanged information and 
comments about the Waterfate 
case regularly with the White 
HoUse, but he denied that the 
President or any of Mf, Nixorj’$ 
hides had attempted to inter- 
fere with the justice Depart- 1 ] 
ment investigation. 
k ‘A Little Bit fo Concern’ 

"We don’t live in little pro- 
phylactic sacks,” he said. "I 
.talk to the people in tho White 
House, and they talk to me. On 
a matter like this, there was a 
little bit of concern ... a ccr* 1 
tain apprehension legitimately 
surfaced.” J 

During a broad-ranging dis) 
•mission, Mr. Klcindlenst also! 
did the following: 1 

. ^Reported he had rccom-' 
mended that L. Patrick Gray 3d,< 
acting director of the Federal; 
Bureau of Investigation, bc ; 
given a permanent appointment 
and that he did not know why 
the President had been delay- 
ing action on filling the post 
for more than two months since 
' the election. • 

, ^Conceded ho had opposed 
some of the recent chancgs jn 
second-echelon Justice Depart- 
ment- staff, Including the re- 
placement of Solicitor General 
Erwin N. Griswold, made at 
the ’’suggestion’’ of the White 
HoUse, but that he now sup-; 
ported all the new 'men nnd : 
women. 

• flSaid he intended to remain 
As Attorney General until "the 
President calls me up and 
says: ‘Clcandish, you can serve 
your country belter in Wins- 
low, Ariz.’’ ’’ There have been 
persistent rurtiors that he would 

’leave office this spring or 
. Summer. 

Attributed most efforts at 
fcolltical espionage, which he' 

Approvi 


/ By Eric Wentworth ; 

Washington Post Stair Writer 
Rep. Edith Grben (D-Ore.) 
said yesterday that the U.S. 
Office of Education bought it- 
. self a “political headache” last 
June by renewing a public re- 
lations contract involving) 
Watergate figure E. Howard 
Hunt Jr. » 

i In a House floor speech, 
Mrs. 1 Green said an Office of’ 
Education contract review 
board approved the renewal at. 
Its June 21 meeting despite: 
knowing of Hunt’s being im- 
plicated in the Watergate ease, 
and despite lack of competi- 
tive bidding and the absened 
of contract documents. 

, The contract with Robert Ri 
Mullen and Co., dating*back to 
ISO!) reportedly before Hunt 
joined that public relations 
firm, ' carries a cumulative 
price tag of nearly $750,000. 
The Mullen firm’s major mis- 
sion has been to stimulate 
public interest in Educating 
handicapped children. 

• Office of Education Officials 
recalled that Hiint served, in 
effect, as account executive 
for the government contract 
H;c was Instrumental early last 
year In securing JUlie Nixon 
Elsenhower’s appearance in a 
television spot oil behalf of 
the educatlrtg-the-handipapped 


, campaign, at a time when he 
Was also serving as a part-time 
White House consultant. 

Mrs. Green, a 'longtime 
Critic of mismanagement and 
waste in the office’s spending I 
of grant and contract funds,’ 
said the agency "has again 
asked for its political head- 
ache and deserves no sympa- 
thy because of the irresponsi- 
ble manner In which it contim 
ues to spend taxpayers’ dollars 
in questionable ways while 
school districts are desperate 
for funds to continue basic 
programs.” , 

Mrs. Green said Hunt's 
name had been linked with 
the Watergate bugging case 
the day oefore the Sole 
Source Board — the Office of 
Education panel created t6; 
Screen proposed contracts that 
had not been subject to com- 
petitive bids — approved con- 
tinuing the Mullen contract. . 

Indeed, she said, she. had; 
ibeen informed that Hunt’s! 
hnme and the Watergate case! 
had been discussed at the 
board’s meeting. "It was sug- 
gested at the meeting," she! 
Continued, “that approval of] 
this sole source contract! 
could prove to be an embar-. 
rassment. to the administra- 
tion. Nevertheless, tho contin^ 
Uing contract was funded.” , { 


Mrs. Green added that 
government audit on an earns 
lier phase of the contract with 
Mullen had challenged certain 
costs totaling $34,472— iriclud-; 
Ing excessive ebsts for product 
ing a film strip. - V 

! Minutes of the board meet- 
ing that day, the Oregon law-] 
maker said, indicated the, 
panel approved continuing the] 
Mullen . contract despite the 1 
absence of a contract proposal 
and related paperwork. Office 
of Education files .showed. 
Mullen had submitted a pro- 
posal and budget earlier— -but 
confirmed this material wiss 
not at thb board’s meeting; 

Edwin W. Marlin; associate 
leommissloner of the Office, oif 
Education in charge of its] 
handicnpped-educatioh \bu-1 
lions that he and others had; 
Hons that he and other s had) 
been generally pleased With] 
the quality of the Mullen] 
firm’s \bork. . ' .'g 

• Martin denied Mrs, . Green'i] 
further assertion that k fab); 
tor in continuing the contract; 
presumably was Hunt’s and] 
Mullen’s White HoUse infill-] 
Cnee “vis-a-vis funds for OH't] 
handicapped budget.” *,.£] t 
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denounced, to amateurs who, 
regard campaigns for any! 
party or candidate as “kind of 
a joy-pop." He volunteered that 
the national young Republican 
organlzatvori had often en- 
gaged in "a lot of truck stuff’ 
6f that kind within Its own 
ranks. > 

' Mr. Kleindicnst insisted there! 
had been no necessity to name' 
ft special prosecutor or a Fed-] 
era! commission to look into] 
the Watergate case and inter- - 
party, spying. The ' best com- 
mission, he insisted, <vas the 
press, which needed only to 
avoid being "oversensitive” to 
occasions criticism by its 
favorite targets. . •• , ..V> 
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£{Y ■- By Lawrence Moyer 

j- ; WaRlilimton Post stuff Writer 
, A key government witness 
'lh the Watergate bugging 
trial. Alfred ,C. Baldwin III, 
testified yesterday that he 
ipould hot remember the name ! 
jhe put on an envelope contain- 1 
Ing logs of illegal wiretaps 
and that he had no “personal 
Iknowlcdgc” of who received 
’the logs. ' ’ 

I Baldwin’s testimony, liis 
iflrst public comment under 
math on the subject, appeared 
tb conflict with earlier reports 
mat he could remember the; 
names Of three , Wlilte House 
t or Nixon Campaign aides te 
'Whom memos describing the 
.wiretapped Conversations 
were addressed, 1 . 

in court yesterday, Baldwin' 
described how his boss, secu- 
rity coordinator for the Com- 
mittee for the Re-election 0 $ 
the President, James W. Me* 
Cord -ku.AasL lDitrueLed.hini;. 


tb deliver the' logs to the fgfi 
election committee headquar-j 
ters. Baldwin was questioned 
■by Assistant U.S. Attorney; 
Seymour Glanzcr. , 

McCord, along with G. Got-' 
don Llddy, also a former re* 
election committee official, -ifi, 

•on trial on charges of conspire 
acy, burglary and illegal wire-* 
tapping and eavesdropping 
stemming from the June 17, 
break-in at the Democratic Nal 
lional Committee’s WatcrgatS 
- headquarters. Five other mettji 
including former White Housl 
aide E. Howard Hunt Jr., havi] 
pleaded guilty to the charges.]! 

The trial ended its secoftd] 
week yesterday In U.S. Dls-, 
trict Court before Chief Judge, 
John J. Sirica. -'I 

Ordinarily, Baldwin testl-1 
fled, McCord came t o pick Up I 
'the logs at least once a day in] 
Baldwin’s room in the Howard] 
Johnson Motor Lodge where] 
he monitored the telephone] 
conversations Iri the Demo-j 
cratlc headquarters across the] 
street. Jj 

"On one occasion, f deliver^ 
ed the logs that covered a lwd*j 
day period to the Committed; 
for Ihe Re-elccUori of the Pres-] 
ldent,” Baldwin said, explain-’; 
ihg that McCord “instructed- 
me to take the logs ;lo’ -the;- 
committee' ; ifi view of thd’! 
Met that he was being delayed 
in Midmi.” ;r ’ • :■« - 

The quesllonsrfifld dnswdfy 1 
went like this’: ■’ ’ . : 


I'OOOTBletJKprr’Aftd do .yotifbcfilij 
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r wKat period, tof, time •We’r# talk? 

| ing about?”! •: ! 

' -Baldwin: ! ‘ “Approximately 
June 6 or7. It WasaWednes- 
*, day of that Week.” ; -•■>/ : > 

Glanzer; “Can yo(i tell :tis* 
I What Mr.;, McCord’s ins true-; 

ttons were to you arid how It 
' . came about he. gave you the; 
Instructions?” 

Baldwin: “The instructions; 
Were to take the logs, placed 
them inside , a manila enve-5 
lope, then- staple the envelope] 
and over the staple put Scotch; 
tape. He (McCord) then fur-; 
hl8hed.hU! a name. I wrote the; 
hame down on a piece of pa-j 
per, later transcribed* that] 
name to the envelope.” .:•■ •/>/[ 
v Glanzer: As you sit there; 
now', do you recall the name, 
of' that person or, the name] 
given you to. put on there, if 
: there is such a person?” , , ■}, 

Baldwin:,* 1 ! do not." 

• Glanzer:] “Do you know of 
your. own personal knowledge' 
; who the logs were delivered to] 
ultimately?” . <•; /•• ; 

I .Baldwin: “No, I do not ’’•/( 

* Glanzer: “Where did you de? ; 
; liver the logs In . the 
envelope?” 

;■ Baldwin) “1 delivered then) 
to a guard at the Committee 
: for the Re-election of the.Pres-j 
•Iderit.^ ’• •” ■ ‘I: ' ■" 

■ Baldwin's, testimony cpritlri? 
ued to follow a published ac- 

■ count of an Interview pe gave’ 

'/to, the . Los Angolbs Tlmes^ 
wiiich appeared hi The Wash- 
IhgtonPost oh Oct. 6. In that 
interview, -Baldwin also said 
he could not remember to 
Whom he had addressed the 
logs. ■' 

Baldwin IS reported to have 
told others, , The Washington 
/Post: has learned, that he 
could remember the names of 
three White House or Nixon 
aides who received memos dc- 
j scribing . the telephone 
conversations: White House 
congressional liaison William 
fe. Timmons, and campaign 
bides Robbrt Odlc and Glenn 
Scdam. 

. Sources close to the Water- 
gate Investigation have said 
that Baldwin named Odlc and 
Timmons from memory and 
picked out Sedam’s name from 
a list when interviewed by the 
FBI. All three have denied re- 
ceiving the ' memos. Odlc’s 
name is oh the prosecution’s 
witness list. No mention has 
been made of the other two 
risen at the trial. 
r Prosecutor Glanzer . asked 
Baldwin If he had "personal 
knowledge” of who received 
the logs. The phrasing of the 
question and legal require- 
ments barred Baldwin from 
answering in the affirmative if 
any knowledge he had was 
Second-hand, 

Baldwin, a SG-ycar-old for- 
mer FBI agent who has been 
given immunity from prosecu- 
tion for his testimony, de- 
scribed his activities in a flat, 
matter-offact tone, without 
any sign of emotion or hesita- 
tion When asked a question by 
Glanzer. 

McCord. Baldwin said, 
Wanted him to monitor "any 
conversations involving politt- 


[cal strategy and 6f a personal] 

| hature. He (McCord) wanted 
.all conversations recorded.” - 
| -At one point duripg Bald- 
.win’s testimony, Judge Sirica 
Interrupted the proceedings, 
sent the Jury out of the court- 
room and announced that the 
U.S. Court of Appeals had bar- 
red the prosecution from al- 
lowing any testimony concern-]! 
ing the contents of the convert 
sations . that Baldwin over- 
heard. £ •]' ;] , J 

:r Sirica read a brief order 
from Chief Circuit Judge Dal 
Vld L. Bazelon and Circuit] 
Judge J. Skelly Wright. Cir- 
cuit Judge George M, Mac- * 
Kinnon dissented,, saying hd 
would permit the government 
to “refer to the contents in’ 
general terms.” 

Glanzer said the prosecution’ 
will decide- by Monday; 
whether .it will appeal the de- 
cision. ,-•••. • • 

. Sirica yesterday released his 
Written opinion in the matter, 
Which was overturned by the 
appellate court. The opinion', 
argues that the government* 
should not be limited to the 
“minimum (proof) necessary 
to avoid a judgment of acquit-, 
tal” but rather should be al- 


lowed to corroborate Bald- 
win’s assertions that he moni- 
tored conversations by permit- 
ting him to describe what he 
heard. 

In his testimony yesterday/ 
Baldwin also said that about 
the end of May — May 27 td 
’29 — McCord went into the 
'Deriiocratic Party’s Watergate] 
.offices one evening. "Mr. Mc- 
ICord appeared in Mr.Oliver’S 
office,’’ Baldwin recalled, de- 
scribing what he said he could 
see froth his hotel room. “He 
pulled the blinds shut.” ' *'* 

•; In the early morning hourS 
Of June 17,.' when Washington 
police caught McCord and the 
four/ men from Miami . ■whos 
have pleaded guilty 16 break- 
ing itltu the Dehipcratie head- 
quarters,] Baldwin described 
how; he ] radioed :a Warping 
oyer ai-walkie-talkie McCord 
had given him.' ' . 

“Are you rcadirig this? Are"' 
you . reading this?”’ Baldwin 
recalled 1 a voice saying- over 
the f] walkie-talkie .after, he is- 
sued the warning^ Then Bald- * 
win Said the voice told him to 
stay In 'his hotel room, "I’m 
coming up.” - /; 

Moments ; lntef,;, .Bdidwlti, 


saldi’Tib'IsaW. Hunt, Who “hit 
been described by the Miami 
men. as their leader, emerge 
froin the Watergate complex 
and walk hurriedly toward ft 
car. Baldwin said he also i&$. 
Liddy come . out, but/saidhe 
“couldri’t be absolutely posts 
live”, on his idenUflcatlon. fi: 
Liddy. “T didn’t see them to- 
gether” Baldwin said. /,] ; p 
After the two men got Intd k' 
car and drove away, Baldwih; 
said, '. a ; voice . came over, the 
Walkie-talkie and , said]! 

“ ‘We’re on orir way.’ ’’ Then 
Baldwin said he heard anotHe^ 
voice- Whisper, “ ’Thoy’Ve-gdi? 
us.’” ... ,5 

Baldwin said he then' heard 
McCord say over the walkie-; 
talkie, " 'Are you metropolitan' 
police?’ ” and another yoke: 
say, “ ‘What is that?’. ” V, i,H]] || 
Hunt appeared in Baldwin’s: 
hotel room soon after, Bald-] 
win said, made some phondj 
calls and then told Baldwin td] 
ppek the electronic equipment] 
apd take it to McCord’s tousled 
Glanzer asked Baldwih if hi 
, said anything else to Hunt,,,'.*!! 
asked him/’ Baldwin-/, am] 
swered, “whether or . not] that] 
meant that 1 was Out hf a jobl 
,atthis-ppint’ , ./;..; k , . 
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Who Got Tapped Logs 


By Lawrence Meyer 

, Wuhineton Post Blfiitt Writer 

Saying that "all the facts 
have not been developed by ei-v 
ther side.” Chief U.S. District 
Judge John J. Sirica inter- 
vened In the questioning of a 
key government witness in the 
Watergate bugging trial yes- 
terday to; ask him the name of 
a person to whom he ad- 
dressed logs of illegally tap- 
ped telephone conversations., 

The witness, Alfred C. Bald- 
win III, repeated that he could 
not- recall the name. During 
subsequent testimony Baldwin 
said the person had a first 
name like a last name and a 
“German-sounding last name." 
At one point, Baldwin testi- 
fied, he picked out a name 
from an FBI list similar tfFthe 
name of a Nixon campaign 
aide. But that name “wasn’t 
picked as being the person,” 
Baldwin said. , 1 

Sirica repeatedly has said 
that he intends to find out 
who else — if anyone— was in-, 
volved in the Watergate Inch, 
dent. He' prefaced his ques- 
tioning of Baldwin by assert- 
ing that it was "perfectly’ 
proper" and that he was not ; 
“accusing anybody of any, 
wrongdoing" by asking the! 
questions. / 

The questioning t Incurred aS 
the Watergate trial; mtered Its 
th ltd week here. ,wo former 
officials of the Co mmittee for 


the Re-election 1 of the Presi- 
dent, James W. McCord Jr. 
and G. Gordon Liddy, are on 
trial on charges of conspiracy,, 
burglary and illegal wiretap- 
ping and eavesdropping in 
connection with the June 17 
break-in at the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee’s Watergate 
headquarters. Five other men, 
consultant E. Howard Hunt 
Jr., already have pleaded 
guilty to the charges. 

Baldwin testified Friday, 
that ordinarily he turned over 
to McCord the logs of tele- 
phorie conversations he moni- 
tored In the Democratic Party 
headquarters from a hotel 
across the street. On one occa-. 
s*on. Baldwin testified, Mc- 
Cord Instructed him to put 
some logs in an envelope, put. 

name on ■ the front and de- 
liver it to a guard at the re- 
election committee headquar- 
ters. 

Asked Friday if he could re- 
call the name, Baldwin said he 
could not. Asked if he knew, 
of his “own personal knowl- 
edge” who got the logs, Bald- 
win said he did not. 

Baldwin’ returned to the wit- 
ness stand yesterday for cross* 
examination. Under question- 
ing by McCord’s lawyer. Ger- 
ald Alch, Baldwin testified 
that he was monitoring the 
telephone conversations under 
the impression that what he 
waS doing was legal. Baldwin/ 
a former. FBI agent who has 


been given immunity frotr? 
prosecution to testify, said he! 
had this impression because of 
several factors, Including cor*] 
respondence McCord had 
shown him with the Federal] 
Communications Commission! 
and that McCord worked fori 
the re-election committee. j 
"And wasn’t another one of 
the factors,” Alch asked, "yotir 
knowledge that your surveil-V, 
ance was in some way bon* 
nected with secdrlty?” . // 
“Connected with security 
and to the people It Was going 
to, that is correct,” Baldwlri 
replied. 1 

Alch has conceded that Me/ 
Cord was involved in bugging 
the Democratic headquarters 
but asserts that the bugging’ 
was legal because it was in- 
tended to find out about possi?. 
ble violence aimed at the re-/, 
election committee. ' J] 

After Alch completed his 
cross-examination, Sirica ex- 
cused the jury and began ask- 
ing Baldwin questions. 

Summarizing Baldwin's cap, 
licr testimony about how he 
sealed the logs In. an envelope,, 
addressed thci Envelope arid 
delivered it lb the re-elbctid^ 
committee headquarters, SlricS 1 
asked Baldwin, “What is the 
name or the party (to whom 
the envelope was addressed) 1 ?./; 

"I do not know, your hoot 
hr,” Baldwlri replied, r,] 
“When did you have s laps* 
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of memory as to 'the name of 
that party?” Sirica asked. ’ 

"The first interview S^lth 
the FBI, I believe, we sent 
over several names at that 
time and we went over several 
names thereafter and the only 
thing I can recall is when the 
name was given me— the first 
name— d assumed It , was the 
last name,” Baldwin said. 

■ "What waS the first name 
given you?” Sirica asked. * 

. 'T used the reference Glenn, 
Because a friend of mine, his 
last name is Father Glenn,” 
Baldwin said, “and I used that] 
as a reference and we tried to 
establish the name of the indi- 
vidual.” 

Sirica did not pursue the 
point but later, under cross ed 
aminatlon by Liddy’s lawyer, 
Peter Maroulis, Baldwin ex- 
panded his explanation, saying 
he "wrote the first nameidown 
as being the last name . ... 
Then I was given the second ! 
name that I could not, spell 
and as 1 recall It was a Ger- 

! WASHINGTON STAR 
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man sounding name." ’ r.’ 

. Baldwin also said In talking j 
to the FBI he “used an anal- 
ogy” when he suggested the 
name was Glenn. Glenn, Bald- 
win said, “was not the . name; 

, it was just given as ah anal- , 
i ogy.” " 1 

Maroulis fisked Baldwin if ' 
he remembered telling two 
Los Angeles Times reporters 
during an interview that in 
one session with the FBI, 
agents had read names to him 
and he had picked our the] 
name "Sedan.” , 

"It wasn’t picked as being 
the person," Baldwin replied.-, 
“It was one of the names t 
picked that we pulled out; 
from a group of names td 
think about." * 

. "Mr. Baldwin," Maroulis 
asked,, “did you know at the 
time that you made that state- 
ment to The -Lps Angeles 
Times that there was a man 
named Glenn Sedam who 
worked for the Committee to 
B-elect the President?”. 


"t had reid if In the 
newspaper; prior to that I did 
not,” Baldwin said. Maroulis 
then turned his questions to 
.another subject. 

In other testimony yester- 
day, M. Douglas Caddy, a 
^.Washington lawyer, testified 
that on the morning of the 
break-in Hunt called him ort 
the phone and' visited him ih 
,his apartment to arrange to 
retain a criminal lawyers 
Caddy also testified that hej 
spoke with Liddy in the early] 
morning hours of June 17*1 
shortly after police -had ar- 
rested McCord and four other 
men inside the Democratic 
Headquarters, and Liddy re- 
tained Caddy to ‘represent 
him in this case.” 

Caddy said Hunt had called 
him between 3:05 and 3:15 
'am., approximately the 
Same time that Baldwin said! 
Hunt made a phone call front ! 
Baldwin’s hotel room after 
.Baldwih testified he saw Hunt' 
ahd Liddy- walking hurriedly 


from the Watergate’ Motel,;' " 

Caddy’s testimony about 
.Liddy retaining him as his? 
lawyer was given over Maw’ 
Yulis’ objection that Liddy had 
a constitutional right to a law- 
yer apd the prosecution was 
inakihg his . exercise of thatj 
Tight appear to be incrimiria-,; 
ting. , ,i 

' Sirica' interrupted Caddy’s! 
testimony to read ah instrue- 1 
tiort to the jury— prepared bjtl 
•the prosecution — that it was td! 
/'draw no adverse inference’ 5 ' 
from the fact ' that Liddy r&i 
tained a lawyer but that it] 
could consider the - time and- 
other circumstances surround-' 
•ing Liddy’s action. * 

; Caddy said later that, 'he' 
and another lawyer, Jose phi 
Rafferty, weht to find out about 
Uie five men who were arrested ’ 
Inside the Watergate. Caddy? 
said none of thejfre had cop-t 
tacted him between the time «sf| 
their arrest and hid vis<; to tW 
iptC. Superior Court atcj thfe 
[second police district. . '/tj 


| Five of the Watergate de-j 
Ifendanls now have pleaded . 
'guilty to conspiracy; burglary • 
f S and illegal wiretapping and: 
|. eavesdropping. • . 

That in itself is hardly the ; 
t surprise of the year-, consid- 
ering that the last four to 
;.adrmt guilt were caught with 
,their trousers at half mast, i 
■: Even though the five who 
'have admitted their guilt 
could get prison terms of up 
to 55 years; even though they 
‘have admitted to one of the 
most sordid and serious as- 
saults on our system of free' 
elections in this nation’s liis- 
tory. there is something dis- ! 
quieting abput their confes- 1 
Sions. 

: It is difficult to escape the- 
; feeling that these confessions 
'flow out of a new conspiracy 
to ensure that no trial ever 
Occurs where the American 
people will learn the whole 
truth about who ordered the 
burglaries, the espionage, that 
’Incredible corruption of our 
election processes. 

The suspicions wallow, like 
maggots on an August day, 
that ..the tonfessors are sacri- 
ficing themselves, honorable 
to their understanding that 
"If you are caught, the sec- 
retary, will disavow you,” so 
That the public will never 
'know, just how far into gov- 
ernment the rottenness 
reaches. 


, Maybe the tragic death of 
his wife in a plane crash did 
motivate the guilty plea of E. 
Howard Hunt Jr., the former 
Central Intelligence Agency 
operative' who was working 
as a White House consultant 
and apparently masterminded 
the political spying. 

Maybe grief did convince 
Hunt that he could not undeN 
go a lengthy trial. 

But how do we understand 
those guilty pleas of "tho 
Mia m 1 four’ ’—Bernard L. 
Barker, Frank Sturgis, Eu-' 
genio R. Martinez and Virgil- 
,10 R. Gonzalez? ■ , . 

, Is it just that they were', 
caught red-handed in Demo- 
cratic party headquarters at 
about 2:30 a.m. on June 17 
and that they have admitted 
guilt on a certain assumption 
that any jury would find 
them guilty? Well, why did 
their lawyer, Henry Rothblatt, 
refuse to represent them in 
the guilty plea? What’s with, 
all this cryptic talk by Roth- 
blatt about his ex-clients 
"following orders” in "a mil- 
itary fashion”? v 

Then there is the spectacle 
of Judge John J. Sirica ac- 
cepting the guilty pleas and 
then trying fulilely to get 
' -‘the Miami four” to tell him 
the whole nasty truth even 
when the four were not under, 
oath, - . , ’ , . , 


Barker had wound up with 
$114,000 in his bank account, 1 
-but for the life of him lie 
just couldn’t teli the judge' 
a thing about who gave it to ; 
him. 

“I don’t believe you,” the 
judge said to Barker, thus, 
putting himself alongside 
millions of Americans who! 
long ago were convinced that 
the money came from Nixon 
campaign funds. 

Tile judge apparently had 
read the newspapers and. 
knew about all the rumors 
that higher-up culprits in thii 
bit of political criminality, 
gave “the Miami four”’ 
enough money and promises; 
to' induce those confessions, 
Sirica wondered about al-, 
legations that someone was 
still paying the four. No, no,, 
no, they replied. , 

The judge then asked them 
point-blank whether anyone 
suggested, they might get 
“executive clemency . . or, 
commutation of sentence, 
or to put. it less delicately,; 
whether President Nixon 
would spring them from pris-, 
on if they kept their mouths 
Shut and took their medicine, 
like loyal but lousy spies, • 
They produced more bar-*, 
mony than a barbershop quar- 
tet as they chorused, “No, 
your honor.” 

It is still too early to rdgard 
this courtroom drama as the 


great cover-up. Still to tadSj 
trial arc James W. McCvrd 
Jr., who was Security coord-.-’ 
inator of the Committee for; 
the Re-election of the Presi- 
dent at the time of the Wa- ; 
tergate raid, and G. Gordon- 
Liddy, a former official in 
the White House and on die’ 
re-election committee, W e 
shall see whether they ever 
testify under oath, and hoW 
zealously the prosecution! 
probes them for tho . full: 
truth. 

Then, Judge Sirica ■ hfts 
tough reputation of handing 
out rough sentences. Not only, 
will his sentences be watched, 
closely, but the media and a 
lot of other Americans will ■ 
keep a long eye peering ten 
ward the day when the White* 
House starts fumbling with: 
the key to the prison. 

On the surface, the Watery 
gate business is such a hidt-, 
crously bungled caper that IC 
Seems a shame to pay so^ 
much attention to the buhl's 
glers. But the hard reality rd^ 
mains that it was more thartl 
just a "caper"; it was aip; 
atrocious example of men 4%, 
political power seeking to 
treFich themselves thro tig!/! 
lawlessness d n d obnoxious® 
police-state tactics. That ,J W 
why none of us can afford kV 
view , lightly either the inckj 
dent or the remarkable consul 
proceedings how under wajpi 
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THE WASHINGTON POST rr&ntsday, 


* By Lawrence-Meyer | 

Wonhltttlon Post SUft Writer , ■ [- 

Testimony in the Watergate 
bugging trial yesterday indi- 
cated that G. Gordon Liddy, j 
described by prosecutors as 
the “boss” of the bugging of ! 
Democratic headquarters, had,; 
In fact, been reporting to 
Pther persons. 

'• Answering .questions front 
Chief Judge John J. Sirica,;' 
former Nixon campaign treas-: 
ffrer Hugh W. Sloan Jr. re- 
called a brief conversation 
with Liddy on the morning of 
June 17, only a new hours af- 
ter police had arrested five; 
hten inside the Watergate. 

/ Sloan quoted - Liddy, who* 
was then finance counsel for 
the Committee for the Re- 
Election of the President, as 
•aylng to him in a hall at com- 
mittee headquarters: -v; 

“My boys were caught last 
.tiight. I made a mistake by us-; 
lng someone from here, which 
I told them 1 would never do. 
Pm afraid I’ll lose my job.” 

Sirica did not ask Sloan if 
lie knew who Liddy meant by 
."them.” Sloan, a prosecution 
Witness, was dismissed after 
defense lawyers said they had 
no questions to ask him. 

Earlier, Sloan testified that 
Finance chairman Maurice 
Stans and campaign director 
; John N. Mitchell approved dis- 
bursements of about $199,000 


Dean III, the man President 
Nixon later assigned to inves- 
tigate the bugging. 

• Porter said $100,000 was 

allocated for Liddy to gather 
information on - possible vio- 
lence during the campaign by 
having persons infiltrate the 
Ylppies, SDS and* other 
"radical” groups. ; 

• Principal Assistant US, 
Attorney Earl J. Silbert at- 
tacked a column by Jack An- 
derson for. “outrageous specu- 
lation” and "virtually scandal- 
ous reporting” because the 
column suggested that initials 
“found on a piece of evidence 
might be those of re-election 
committee officials. In fact, 
Silbert said, the initials were 
those of three FBI agents who 
had marked the evidence. 

• Robert C. Odlc Jr., admin- 
istrative director of the re- 
election committee, testified 
that McCord had given him 
17 memoranda coneerning-Mc- 
Cord’a activities as security 
director. Odle said . “nothing 
we ever received would indi- 
cate” that McCord had set up 
a listening post in the How- 
ard Johnson’s Motor Lodge to 
monitor phone conversations 
from the Democratic Party’s 


to Ltddy. Sloan nlso aekriowl- Watergate offices across the 
edged for the first time that strcet 


he resigned from the commit- 
tee last July-, because of the 
Watergate incident. 

In addition to Sloan, the three 
other Nixon re-election commit- 
tee Officials who were listed ns 
prosecution witnesses testified 
yesterday about matters relating 
to Liddy and committee Security 
director James W. McCord Jr. 

News accounts since the bug- 
ging have alleged that the three 
knew of the financing of a wider 
espionage operation against the 
Democrats'. But that operation 
Is not mentioned in the Water- 
gate indictment, and none, of the 
four was asked any questions 
about it. 

In other testimony 
yesterday: 

• Sloan and Herbert L. Por- 
ter, scheduling director for 
the re-election committee, 
both testified that they had 
destroyed records that showed ■ 
disbursements they had made 
to Liddy. 

'■ • Former deputy aampaign 
director Jeb -Stuart Magruder, 
aaid he knew- nothing of the Il- 
legal bugging activities but lie j 
did give Liddy political intelli- 
gence gathering assignments.! 
Magruder gave only one exam- 
ple of such an assignment and 
was not asked to give more. 

• Maghtder testified that he 
hired Liddy for a legal job 
with the re-election committee 
bn the recommendation of 
■ White House counsel . John 


■i> C nfthe Liddy and McCord are on 
,G 01 trial on charges of conspiracy, 

.. - burglary and illegal wirelap- 

„ ping and eavesdropping stem- 

" E*; ming from the June 17 break- 
• Ir>cf m ,i in al the Democratic Party 
i icsmieo headquarters. Five other per- 
rs re atmg sons i nc i U( jing former White 
:C Security h ousc ai( | e p/ Howard Hunt 
'ti 1 Jr., already have pleaded 
guilty to the charges, 
the tnree g]oan tpsljrying in answer 

of a wmer to q UCS ti on s by Silbert, said 
igainst the < iu|. nct j 0V cr a total of about 
k»f P w* » a $199,000 to Liddy from the 
the water- Hme yddy joined the re-elec* 
lonc-of the y on committee until June 
questions ^ 972 .- Sloan said that before 
the April 7 effective date of a 
testimony ■ n cw fcdcrnl campaign finance'. 

r i reporting law, he made a final ' 
ut L. Tor- summary financial statement 
cctor for nn( j ^ urnut j n over to Stans.; 
■ommutee, g| onn sn t c | h e “destroyed the 
they hart ej)sl , cn ntalnln,g actual 

at snowed records of disbursements, 
nan mane gloari first gave his account 
. . of his hallway conversation 

•ampnign w | tll y^dy um ] e r questioning 
/I? o!l^n r 1 from Silbert, and said he did 
L’ f not know wiiat Liddy was talk- 
ed intcllf- Int; Uv repeated it when 

cir'nminia Sirica sent the jury out and 
' „ „ m questioned Sloan himself. The 

nmontand *>' c " nKkod S , loan hoW 

P more " Liddy was to use the money 
i w 1,0 Sloan had given him earlier, , 
tab ' “1 was merely authorized” to 
committee distribute the money Sloan an: 
rintion nf swered. "I have no idea what 
nS et John the purpose was.” , 

1 1 ( “You didn't . question Mf! 


Magruder about the purpose of 
the $199,000?” Sirica asked. 

. “No, sir. I verified with Mr. 
Stans and Mr. Mitchell. He 
((Magruder) was authorized to 
■make those,” Sloan replied. 
When Sirica again asked who 
he verified it with, Sloan re- 
plied, “with (former Cbm- 
merce) Secretary StanS and I 
didn’t directly but he verified 
it with Mr. John Mitchell.” 

' "Didn’t anybody Indicate* 
what this money was to be' 
used for?” Sirica asked. | 

, "No, sir,” Sloan replied. | 

. Sloan is known to have told 
friends that he resigned bete 
cause— in the words of one-*' 
"he saw what was going- on’* 
ftt, the Committee for the Re-j 
election of the President after! 
the . bugging. Investigator^ 
have said that Sloan cooper- 
ated fully in their inquiry and* 
that they were convinced he* 
c|id not know that the money; 
he handed out would be spent; 
for undercover activities 
against the Democrats. J 

Magruder, who left the re-| 
election committee the day af- 1 
ter the election to direct prep-; 
arations for the President’s; 
inaugural, testified that Liddy* 
was hired in December, 1971, J 
to do political, legal and Intel-] 
iigence work. In late Decem-j 
her, Magruder said, he and] 
Porter discussed potential 
problems of violence they,' 
might, have aimed at the 
"surrogate candidates” who 
would be campaigning for* 
President Nixon. - ' 

Since the stand-in cancil- ; 
dates would not have Secret, 
Service protection, Magruder,' 
said, “We felt we had to estnb-: 
lish our own lines of commu- 
nication. Magruder said he 1 
met. with Liddy and Porter for 1 
five minutes and Liddy then, 
began gathering intelligence, y 

In January, 1972, Magruder 
said, lie gave Liddy an addl-, 
tional assignment to find out;' 
what ■ kind of demonstrations^ 
Were planned for the Republi-, 
can convention, which wasj 
then scheduled to be held in 
San Diego. For the two pro-; 
jeets, Magruder said, Liddy* 
Was authorized to spend $250,-1 
000 . 

Magruder said he had etiil; 
phasized to Liddy that “acts of 
our committee would be han- 
dled in a legal and ethical 
manner.” 

Asked whnt information 
Liddy had provided about the 
convention from the $150,000; 

• intelligence operation. Magru- 
der said Liddy found out that 
instead of the expected 100,000 
demonstrators, the Repubii- 
,’cnhs could except. 25O;0oo. For 
, this reason, in, part, the cori- 




vention site was changed to J 
.Miami, Magruder said. jj 

* Magruder said he never! 
(gave Liddy any intelligence 
■assignment , regarding the 

•; Democratic National Commit*] 
?,tee f or Sen. George McGovern 
V. On brief cross examlnatiort| 
vby McCord’s lawyer, Magruderjj 
( said McCord "was one of ouri 
■ more outstanding employes.”! 

• Liddy’s lawyer, Peter ' Mar-: 

'.oui is, did no.t question Magru-; 
i dor. A 

t 1 Porter testified that he oB-j 
Itained about ,$35,000 from! 

! Slopn to give to Liddy. It was] 

; not explained yesterday why] 
^Liady got some money dl-; 
r^ectly ftom Sloan but had- to; 

deal through Porter, for othejq 
money. In all, according to tes-] 

( timony yesterday, Liddy got* 
’about $232,000. No accounting! 
.was given as to how that! 

I money was used by Liddy. Site 
j bert has said the government’ 
lean account for only about! 
j $50,000 of the total V'.Vi 
] . Porter said he “threw away”! 

! the records he had of the disJ 
hbursements he made to Liddy'. 

I Porter said he got three pieces 
of information for the money 
he gave Liddy, concerning a 
“left-wing extremist group in 
iNew Hampshire,” “a right- 
wing extremist group in Mi- 
ami” and a "heavy potential 
problem in San Diego.” ;-j 

Neither Liddy’s lawyer nor 
McCord’s cross-examined Por- 
tcr. * 

1 Odle was the first of the re- 
election committee officials to 
testify. Odle said one of Mc- 
Cord’s jobs, as security direc- 
tor or the committee was “to 
be concerned with threats of 
violence against the buildings 
in which the- committee was 
housed.'” McCord made re- 
ports on possible violence to 
him, Odlc said. 

Seventeen memo's from Mc- 
Cord to Odle, including the 
May 30 one, were introduced 
in evidence yesterday by Mc- 
Cord’s attorney. It is not 
known whether the 17 memos 
were the only ones that Mc- 
Cord sent to Odle. Most of thd! 
memos simply summarizes 
hews reports of demonstrtif 
firms, bombings and other inelf; 
Bents of violence. • 7 --M 
; One refers to the t'cntagoii 
bombing of May,'. 1972. It says 
that the bomb was apparently 
.“packed into a wail' cavity be-i 
hind a small steel door” in the* 1 . 
'Pentagon washroom stalls; 
4, Such doors in, committee 
“restrooms have been scaled,” 
•McCord said in the memo; ? 
|; Another memo dated, Dec) 
f3, 1971, calls for the control 
{iff access to the offices of .the* 
•Committee Jtoi* the Re-elcCUopj 
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IJ.lho President. : X 

f' One of the memos to Odle, 
‘dated May 30— five days after 
('the wiretap and dealing with 
.Vietnam Veterans Against the 
War— began with the phrase 
“A' confidential source of 
known reliability has advised- 
— The phrase is almost, 
Identical to one that Alfred C. 
Baldwin III testified was used 
by McCord in, identifying the 
source of wiretapped conver- 
sations. Investigators, how- 
ever, say they arc convinced 
the information did not come! 

from overhearing wiretapped' 
conversations. ;■ 

In his testimony Monday, 
Baldwin said he could not- re- 
member the name of the per- 
son to Whom he Once ad- 
dressed a package containing 
memos of wiretapped conver- 
sations, and that he did not 
'know from his “own personal 
'knowledge” who received oth : 
'er memos containing inform? 1 
'lion from thO wiretaps. 

Earlier, The Washington 
Post reported that Baldwin 
had told the FBI he saw me r 
rrtos of wiretapped conversa- 
tions addressed on at least 
hue occasion to William Tim- 
mons, special assistant to 
President Nixon for congres- 
sional relations, and to Odle. 

Following’ Baldwin’s testi- 
mony on Monday, investiga- 
tors said that the FBI’s report 
of Baldwin’s original state- 
ments was unclear and had, 
In fact, referred to memos to 
Timmons and Odle which were 
not based on information ob- 
tained through wiretapping. 
When they examined the 'me- 
mos sent to Timmons and 
Odle, the Investigators said, 
they could find no cvitjo.nce 
that the contents wore rijlni- 
hd to . the wiretap at Demo- 
cratic headquarters, 
j . Prior to yesterday’s test!- 
‘‘Wohy. Sirica held a hearing to 


! |“irst they were the Watergate Seven, Hand Martinez reportedly still get stipends 
| I then the Watergate Six— and last ; 'for their roles in the Bay of Pigs fiasco.; 

; week they became the Watergate Two. j j FBI agents working on the Watergate j 
Four more defendants decided, to j 'investigation feared they might uncover 
plead guilty in the explosive political I -even closer CIA connections, Newsweek 
espionage case— as former White House | llearned. Tracing the route of Republican 
aide E. Howard Hunt had done the! ! campaign donations to the Watergate 
week before— intensifying the drum- jerew, FBI agents initially worried that 
: fire of speculation over the inducements they had, stumbled into a CIA transfer 
they may have been offered. There S y S t e m ; specifically, they were con-' 
were reports that each man had been cer ned that a Mexican middleman who ! 
offered up to $1,000 for every month; had handled GOP funds migl t also have ! 
spent in prison after switching his plea. , been a CIA contact. But tfn CIA as- 1 
Some stories traced the funds t<J "friends” surec i t he G-men that' they had not '. 


in Miami’s Cuban community, where the 
four had strong ties; others suggested 
that the defendants were still getting 
money from the same source that had; 
financed the Watergate operation from 
the start— presumably the secret coffers 
of the Committee for the Re-Election of 
the President. But Newsweek learned 
that a new fund, to provide financial 
| support for the defendants, was set up 


struck any current agency O] -rations— i 
the suggestion being that I ’cut and j 
McCord might have reactivate, n net- j 
work they remembered from tl.eir t'V- 1 
ernment cloak-and-dagger days. X s 

Duress: In court, attorneys for the 
two remaining defendants— McCord and : 
G. Gordon Liddy, a former FBI man and . 
White House staffer— ccflled for a mis- j 
trial. The jury, they argued, could not| 


after their arrest by some well-heeled I j remain unprejudiced after the unex- , 
Republicans who hoped to limit further' ; plained disappearance of so many de-i 
embarrassment to the party by short-; fendants. But Judge Sirica turned them; 
circuiting the trial. .down and then attorney Gerald Alch' 

The defendants weren’t saying. The (disclosed that he planned to defend j 
■latest to how out— Bernard L. Barker, ! McCord with the principle of “duress”— I 
I Eugenio Martinez, Frank A. Sturgis and a chancy strategy based on McCord’s 

j Virgilio P. Gonzalez-first fired their law- suppose d f ear that pro-McGovern leftists 

j ycr, Henry Rothblatt, who had insisted were planning violence against top Re- 

| on a trial, and then confessed almost publicans “including but not limited to 

i eagerly to the charges of conspiracy, j ! t h e President.” Said Alch: “If one is un- 
• burglary and wiretapping (maximum • l( |e r a reasonable apprehension— regard- 1 

sentence: up to 55 years in jail and ] ess 0 f whether that apprehension is in 1 

$50,000 in fines). Under questioning by f act cor reet-he is justified in breaking a ! 
Federal Judge John J. Sirica, with the law to avoid the greater harm.” : 

i jury out of earshot, they claimed only Legal experts scoffed, noting that du- ; 

i that Hunt and Barker had convinced ress j s usually accepted as a defense only ; 

) them that the Watergate caper was j n extreme emergencies. Even if there j 

somehow related to the fight against W cre a plot, attorneys said, McCord: 

Communism and Castroism, Ibis, osten- could easily have turned the matter over 

sibly, was enough to appeal to the to the authorities. Alch's defense was! 

anti-Cnstro sentiments of the defendants; j "aimed strictly at the emotions of the 
two of them, Martinez and Sturgis, had jurors,” said one former Justice Dcpart- 


;bcen involved along with Hunt and j |mcnt attorney, "If lie can get to one of 


eratic headquarters. . • Barker in Ac CIA-direeted Bay of Pigs 

■ Prior to yesterday’s tesll- operation. But who had' financed the es- 

‘tiiohy. Sirica held a hearing to capadc? Barker maintained that expense 

• -determine if lour defendants money was mailed to him in unmarked 

who have pleaded guilty should envelopes, and he therefore didn’t know 

ihnve their bond reduced. The the source. “Well, I’m sorry,” said the 

Jour — - Bernard L. Barker, frustrated judge, “I don’t believe you.” 

'frank Sturgis, Virgilio Gpn- The four also denied receiving any 
tales and Eugenia R. Martini/ outside support after their arrests, or 


tales and Eugenia R. Martino* outside support after their arrests, or 
!— all are being held in the promises of help in return for pleading 

ijall In lieu of $100,000 surety guilty— hut Newsweek learned other- 

, bonds for each. Hunt has post-, wise. Several reliable Washington sourc- 
ed the bond. ■ .(?«*■ cs said that the defendants were receiv- 

At the conclusion of ,t e ,- ] ras( . p art D f their current funds 

hearing, Sirica den e_ He ic- f rom Republican moneymen eager to ■ 

ductlon, stating that “tile . . . ‘ , ° ... .- 

temptntlon to flee following ’ minimize the GOP s embarrassment. As j 
their plea of guilty is presumed , I understand it, one insider told News- i 
to be much greater" than, jt. week’s Nicholas Horrock, “the kitty did 
was before their pica. /’They , not reflect approval of their acts, hut 
have had a taste of life in jailf , ; simply a desire to do what they could! 
Sirica said, “aftd r am sure to relieve the party of the embarrassment ! 
they did not find life enjoyable : 1 0 f a long and messy trial.” 

; or agreeable there.” i . . 1 Pensions: Beyond that, Horrock > 

learned that five of the seven defendants j 
also receive money from the CIA, al-j 
though for past sendees unconnected 1 
with Watergate. Hunt and James Me- ; 
Cord, who was security coordinator fori 
the CRP and a security consultant for 1 
the COP National Committee when he 
was arrested inside Democratic head- 
quarters, both receive pensions as re- 
tired CIA employees; Barker, Sturgis 


them who’s deathly afraid of rioting left- ! 
isls, lie might get a hung jury.” 

The jury was permitted to hear bare- 
ly half of the proceedings. Jurors did 
hear a young plain-clothes man describe 
the arrests inside Watergate (“Keep-cool 
—you got us,” said Sturgis, hands in the 
air). But they trooped out of court again 
ns lawyers bickered over the testimony 

of former FBI man Alfred C. Baldwin, 
who admitted listening in on some 200 
Democratic telephone conversations. The 
government wanted Baldwin lo describe 
the contents of the calls in order to sup- 
port a possible blackmail motive. But ’ 
some of the wiretapped Democrats ob- ; 
jcclcd that their privacy was being in- j 
vaded, and the U.S. Court of Appeals j 
! finally ruled out the testimony. When f 
the trial resumed, Baldwin testified that | 
i he once took his logs on two days of ; 
j tapped phone calls to CRP headquar- ! 
| ters and left them with a guard— for de- , 
livery to a CRP official whose name > 
! Baldwin swore he cannot remember. ( 
j By the weekend, the chances that the i 
j trial would produce complete explana- i 
i lions were shrinking fast— and some Sen- . 
ate Democrats moved closer to a full- 
scale inquiry of their own. They got ! 
some perliaps unexpected support ; 
from the Nixon Administration itself. f 

when Attorney General Richard ■ 


tired CIA employees; Barker, bturgis when AUorney General Richard ■ 
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j Klelndlenst promised to make all ; 

> FBI records In tho case available to ' 
j them. "A jury trial,” Kleindienst con- 
ceded, "is not the best place to ex* 

■ ploro the ramifications of thisJdnd 
: of thing for the political System." . 'j, 
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Pittance Committee F ined $8,000 

By Timothy Robinson V i ;V ; 

,'m I Washington Post Staff Writer ■ j. 

. The Finance Committee to. Another account also accuses 
Re-Elect the President pleaded- Llddy with failing to report: 
ho contest yesterday inUJS^ spending an additional $2,000. 
/District Court to eight viola- When the Justice depart- 
tlons of the elections financing ment filed the criminal cortl- 
;law and was fined $8,000. plaints two weeks ago, a fln- : 
■ f .It was the first time that a ance committee spokesman 

S"'Smy m ”n« a- 

of financial reports first he- legodly refers to technical and 
Came an offense under the;' unintentional fallurcs to eom- 
Corrupt Practices Act 6f 1025> with Certain sections of a 
By entering a plea yester* , l w tf ■ , thp 

day, the finance committee, complex new law. It is . the 

avoided having to account for policy of this committee to 
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fj; Watergate Mistrial Denied , 1 

*• * ■ • . • v J 

i. ' By Lawrence Meyer 

■ • ' Washington Post 8tnff Writer • „ 

. L Chief U.S. District Judge .glary and Illegal wlrctaPpihl 
;t nhr , T tju-ino -end eavesdropping stemming- 

John J. Sirica, despiteobjec- the June 17 break-in at 

tions from both prosecution 1 the Democratic National Corn- 


how it spent the unreported fully comply with all election 
money or to respond to any jaws. We have always sought 


evidence presented by the 
Justice Department. 

,• “I’ve never seen the differ- 
ence between a nolo conten- 


dere (no contest) plea and a criminal informations, grow 
guilty pica,” said U.S. District out 0 j a Q Cliera i Accounting 
Judge George L Hart Jr., in offlce rCport August that 

fining the committee the maxi- c ^ al *rjed the committee with 11 
mum of $ 1,000 on each count. ap p nren t or possible violations 
No- individuals were charged of thc Fcdera i Election Cam- 
in the complaiht, so a possible pajgn j\ c (. 
one-year jail term was not ap- At thc t)me of that report, 
jpllcablc. Maurice Stans, finance com- 

The charges were thc first mittnc chairman, denounced. 
,40 be brought under the Fed- j t as “incomplete and inaccu- 


eral Elections Campaign Act, 
which took effect April 7, 1072, 
and cited cosh financial pay- 
ments through the committee’s 
treasurer, Hugh W.. Sloan Jr., 
to its legal adviser, G. Gordon 
Llddy. — 

Liddy is a defendant in the 
iWatcrgate : trial. Testimony 
has indicated that he received 
more than $232,000 from the 
committee for various assign- 
ments. 

The complaint charged spe- 
cifically that Sloan gave $12,- 
000 to Llddy on two different 
occasions In May and June, 
1972, without obtaining re- 
ceipts or keeping required rec- 
ords ott the purposes for which 
the money was spent. 

Also listed in thc complaint 
is $5,300 given to Llddy after 
May 10 by Herbert L. Porter, 
scheduling director of the 
committee. Porter has testi- 
fied In the Watergate trial 
that ho gave Liddy a total of 
$35,000. 


and defense attorneys in the 
Watergate bugging trial, read 
to the jury yesterday portions 
Of testimony he had previ- 
ously beard with the jury not 
present. 

] Sirica explained before 
, feading the testimony— given 
by the former treasurer of the 
Nixon re-election committee, 
'Hugh W. Sloan Jr., that he 
<was doing it to help the jury 
decide whether Sloan was tell- 
ing the truth. 

I Sloan’s questioning by Sir- 
ica on Wednesday represented: 
the Second time the judge had 
/intervened in the examination 
(of a witness. Sirica has as- 


.mittee’s Watergate hcadquar*] 
ters. Former White House eon-] 
sultant E. Howard Hunt Jr.J 
and four other men pleaded! 
'guilty in the trial that ended? 
• its third week yesterday. J 

Sloan's testimony Wednes-j 
-day while the jury was out dif-j 
fered from his testimony be -1 
fore the jury in several key! 
■ respects: i 

; • Sloan gave a different ac| 

S ount of what Liddy had said] 
5 him only hours after metro-** 
pblitan' police had arrested, 
five men, including McCord, i 
■inside the Watergate. J. 

• Sirica pressed Sloan to ex- 
plain how $199,000 coUld hate; 


to do so.” 

The Justice Department com*, 
plaints, known technically , as 


jof a witness. Sirica has as- been given to Liddy without | 
Iserted hiq right to question ! ^any apparent , accounting \d 
witnesses when he says he be- SJoan as to how the money! 
lieves . “all the facts have not ' was being used. rff 

been developed by either * Sloan told Sirica he htuT 
side.” > quit the re-election committee* 

Before and after he read , because of the. Watergate IncM 
j Sloan’s testimony to the jury, . . . , , j 

■Sirica clashed with Peter Mar- ■ , Gilbert told Sirica yesterday 
oulis, attorney for defendant before the jury was brought In; 
G. Gordon Liddy. Maroulls ™at " there wns nothi,1 S in Mty 

:tisked Sirica to declare a mis- Sloan s testimony that/ was 'a] 

■trial on. the grounds that the ■ surprise to us or that we did' 
■judge’s heading of Sloan’s tes- not know - Bl *t Sirica’s exam*: 

.tlmony would give it undue ‘nation 'of Sloan went beyoftd 


rate” and said it "reaches 
false and unwarranted conclu- 
sions. 1 ’ 

"We are gravely concerned 
that this report, with its sug- 
gestively reached conclusions, 
has Impugned the integrity 
and good name of several in* 
dividuals who have not, in 
our opinion and in the opin- 
ion of legal counsel, violated' 
any provision of the ■ law,”,! 
Stans added at the time. ' 

Attorney Kenneth Parkin-' 
son for the committee would 
not comment further on the 
no contest plea yesterday/ 
Government attorneys lndl* 
cated they were surprised by 
the plea. , , 

Judge Hart, asked what al- 
ternatives were open to him 
at the time of the plea, said 
he could only accept or reject 
it/ and that the maximum fine 
he imposed couldn’t have beeh 


more at the end of a lengthy memory.” 


weight in jurors’ minds. ' 

, Sirica denied the motion, 
tacitly conceding that he wa 3 
giving the defense grounds to 
argue for reversal on appeal if 
:Liddy is convicted. “I exercise - 
,my judgment as a federal 
(judge and as the chief judge 
Of this court,” Sirica said. “As 
long as I’m a federal judge I’ll 
Ijontinue to do it. I could care , 

: less what happens to this case ; 
on appeal. I’ll continue to do 
what I think Is right at the 
moment. . ,i 

, "Your client is smiling,” Sir*, 
lea said, referring to Liddy.; 
"He’s probably not impressed 
by what I’m doing either. I 
jon’t care what he thinks, ei- 
ther.” s 

! Earl J. gilbert, principal ks*' 
'Sistaht U.S. attorney and chief 
prosecutor in the trial, told 
• Sirica he Would rather recall- 
Sloan and let the jury hear it 
"from the lips of Mr. Sloan dl*’ 
rectly,” 

, ' "No,” Sirica replied, "Mr,] 
Sloan might have a lapse of 


trial. ’ . J 

"Thc court is not an inves-' 
tigatlve agency,” Hart said. * 


Sirica then called the jury 
In and read to it the testimony 
he elicited from Sloan Wed- 
nesday while thc jury was not 
present. Sloan had testified 
about approximately $189,000 
in re-election committee cam* 
paign funds he had turned 
:ovcr to Liddy. i 

1 Llddy is standing.trial along 
with James W. McCord Jr., an- 
other former official of the 
Committee for the Re-election 
Jbf the President. 13 Vth are 
.Charged with consplr: i y, but- 


the point where Silbert tndi*; 
cated Wednesday that he him* 
,self wanted to end his ques** 
Honing of Sloan. .-j 

Maroulis did not cross-exam* 
ine Sloan, explaining yes* 
terday that he decided 
against doing so to avoid 
reinforcing Sloan’s testimony 
In the jurors’ minds. , ' ’ 
In the jury’s presence oti| 
Wednesday, Sloan said he had 
seen and briefly spoken to 
Liddy the morning of June 17 
in the committee’s offices. "L 
ran into him in the hall jus? 
outside of his office,” Sloan 
recalled. "He was obviously iti : 
a hurry. , . , . He said to; 
the best of my recollection, 
‘My boys got caught last highLi 
1 made a mistake. I used some-i 
body from here, which I said 
I’d never do. I’m afraid I art, 
going to lose my Job.”’ 

When Sirica questioned 
Sloan, he gave this account:. 
"To the best of my recollec- 
tion,” Sloan said, "what he 
(Llddjl) indicated was: 'My 
boys Were caught last night. I 
made a mistake by using, 
somebody front here which I 
told them I would never do. 
I’m afraid I’m going to lose 
my job.’ ” 

1 Sloan was not asked whethei* 
he knew who Liddy meant by 
“them." Sloan Is known to 
have given this same account 
of the conversation with Llddy 
during earlier Interviews with 
federal investigators, 
j. Sirica also drew from Sloan 
testimony that he had verified 
iwlth finance chairman Maurice 


30 .Charged with cOnSpifi i y, but- ; sta ns and campaign chalrrtaft j 

1 fJohn n. Mitchell that deputy] 
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campaign director Jcl> Sttiari 
Magruder had authority to dis- 
burse to Liddy committee 
Funds that eventually totaled 
',$109,000. 

Sloan had testified before 
the jury that he had turned 
over $199,000 to Ltddy. “What 
was the purpose of turning 
$199,000 over t6 Liddy?’’ Sirica 
asked out' of the jury’s pres- 
ence. - •• . 

! “T have no Idea,” Sloan re- 
plied. ' 

Sirica: You have no Idea? 

Sloan: No, sir. 

Sirica: You can’t give us any 
Information at all? 

) Sloan: No, sir. I was merely 
authorized to do so. 1 was not 
told the purpose. 

; Sirica: Who authorized you 
[to turn, the $199,000 ' over to 
Mr. Liddy In cash? 

Sloan: Jeb Magruder. 

Sirica: For what purpose? 

Sloan: I have no Idea. 

SICnn said he did not ques- 
tion Magruder about the pur- 
pose of the expenditures, “t 
verified , with Mr. Stans and’ 
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Mr. Mitchell 'that he (Ma§- 
rUder) was authorized to 
make those," Sloan said. 

"You verified. It with who?" 
Sirica asked. . 

“Secretary (former Secretary 
of Commerce); Stans, the fi- 
nance chairman, and I didn’t 
directly but he verified It 
with John Mitchell, the cam- 
paign chairman,” Sloan said.-/ 
Sirica: This $199,000 could 
be turned over to Mr. Liddy is 
what you ore saying? 

Sloan: Not the specific 
amount, but Mr. Magruder, 
his authorization was authorize 
atlon enough to turn over the 1 
sums in question. .[,] 

, Sirica: Did anybody indic- 
ate' to you by their action or' 
by words or deed what this 
money was to be used for?! 

Sloan: No, sir. . 1 

' Sirica also asked Sloan a| 
question that had not been 
asked by Silbert in question- 
ing Sloan, Magruder or com-; 
mlttee scheduling director j 
Herbert L. Porter, who testi- 
fied he gave Sloan about | 


$15,000:’ 

Sirica: You don’t know what 
Mr. Liddy used it (the money) 
for? 

; Sloan: No, sir. 

\ Sirica: No idea? 

| ' Sloan: No, sir. • '. ' 

| . Sirica: He was never ques- 
tioned by you or anybody else 
What he did with the $199,000? 

Sloan: No, sir. 

r Silbert told the jury in his 
dpenlng statement that of the 
approximately $235,000 giveti 
,to Liddy by the re-election 
.committee, the prosecution 
'pan account for 'only $50,000. 

‘ ^Before Sirica read Sloan’s 
testimohy to the jury, Silbert 
told the judge that the “in- 
tensive” investigation that led 
to the Watergate indictment 
found that “Sloan had no pos- 
sible remote connection, dl-' 
rect or indirect,” with the- 
Watergate incident. 

• . Assistant U.S. Attorney 
Seymour Glanzer pointed out 
to Sirica that Sloan had been 
Interviewed by the FBI and > 
had testified before the grand 


Jury, Inviting Sirica to're&SJ 
the grand jury minutes, Glam) 
kr said, “Every conceivable 
aspect of this case was gone, 
into." 

“I’m only concerned with 
the - testimony In “the court- 
room," Sirica replied. “I don’t 
think it’s up to me to be con-: 
cerned with what goes on in; 
‘the grand jury. I’m not in- 
terested in that." 

Included hi what SirlcU 
.read to the Jury was a conf-. 
erence held by prosecution and 
defense lawyers at the bench. 
Liddy’s lawyer, Mnroulis, , ln 
arguing for a mistrial, said 
Sirica’s revelation of what was 
•Said during the bench confer- 
ence made him wary of dis- 
cussing points at the bench; 
“for fear they will .later be 
rend ’to the jury." 

Sirica again denied MaroW- 
Is* motion for a mistrial. Quot- 
ing another federal judge, Slr^ 
ica Said, "Any federal judge 
who. makes a decision With oitjjjj 
aye on what the Court of .Ap- 
peals might do ought to get' 
off the bench." . 


?By Bob Woodward and Carl Bernstein 

Waahlaiiton Post Staff Writers' .! 

’ Sen. Sam J. Ervin (D-N.C.) intends to ! 
Subpoena some of President Nixon’s 
top aides In the forthcoming Senate; 
investigation into the Watergate bug-" 
ging anti an allegedly broader' cam*, 
paign of political espionage and sabo-.; 
thgc against the Democrats, according 
to informed sources on Capitdl Hill, j 
Ervin nlso intends to investigate the 
government’s Inquiry into the Water-, 
gate incident and related matters to, 
determine If it was complete and im- 
partial, the sources said, 
v It is known that this includes a de-^ 
‘tailed review of the manner In which 
the government’s case has been pro-,. 
Scented. Sources said that: daily tran- 
scripts of the Watergate trial arc being 
Scrutinized by Ervin staff members. 

Ervin, who will head the Senate's 
investigation, Is expected to he granted ; 
subpoena power to call anyone in the 
executive branch :of the government 
other than the President htmsclf, the. 
Sources repotted. 

'J It could not he learned which presi- 
dential aides might be called to testify. 
However, it Is known that Ervin be- 
‘lievcs' that any White Mouse officials 
and presidential advisors who have 
-been named In nows accounts of al- 
leged spying and disruption against 
the Democrats should be given a 
chance to have their names cleared. 

'■ pf gtich aides do not testify voluntar- 
ily, the scores said. Ervin feels It is 
'fesscnUnl to fovco their testimony.' 
Members of Ervin’s staff are drafting 
a resolution that, it passed by the Sen- 
ate, would grant him the broadest 
isub’pocna powers. 

/ Ervin is virtually 'assured of receiv- 
ing Senate approval Of- the resolution, 
ithe sources said, because the powerful 1 , 
Seiiatc Democratic Policy Committee,, 
the 14-member arm of the 57-membeft 

Approved For 


Senate Democratic majority, has pro- 
mised its full backing, >1 

‘ Senate Majority Leader Mike Mares-' 
field (D-Moht.) has said that the Water-! 
gate probe and accompanying public! 
hearings may result in the first actual, 
test of I congressional power to force, 
'testimony from the President’s closest' 
assistants, should they claim executive: 
privilege. ; » ... - 'i* 

r Presidential advisers from many ad*i 
ministrations and both political parties* 
have asserted at times that they, have) 
bn executive privilege to not disclose) 
to Congress confidential White House* 
business. It is this tradaition that the; 
Senate Democratic majority has lti« 
diented ft wants to challenge. .J 

' Ort Jari. 16, Mansfield sent! . ' ' 1 ’’ 

eight letters asking , various' 
government agencies to pre-' 
sbrvd all records that might 
be re volant to the Erwin 
investigation. The letters 
Went to the White House, 
the Justice Department, the 
FBI, the General Accounting 
Office, the Republican Nation- 
al Committee, the Committee 
for ; the Re-election; of the 
President, the President’s cam- 
paign finance committee and 
■Assistant U.S. Attorney Earl 
J, Silbert, the chief prosecutor 
in the Watergate trial. 

The letters said that the 
Senate probe would deal with 
"the allegations of illegal or-, 
improper activities during, 
the recently completed na-! 

Honal elections," and would 
include four areas of inquiry: 

“The brenk-in at the Demo-; 
cratic National Committee 
headquarters in the' 
Watergate"; “the repoHs of 
political sabotage and 
espionage”; "the receipt and 
account of campaign funds"; 
and “the practices and proce- 
dures of the various agencies n 
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and officials in their lnvcstiga- - 
tton of such activities,” . 

One source close to Ervin 
said that the last area of in- 
quiry meant that “we arc go-, 
ing to investigate the investi- 
gators” to determine if there 
was any political influence, 
brought to bear on the con- 
duct of the investigation by 
the FBI and Justice Depart- 
ment. • 

Attorney General Richard 
KleRidienst has said the 
Watergate investigation by the 
Justice Department and FBI 
was the most thorough and ex-, 
haust.ive since the probe into 
the assassination of President; 
Kennedy in 1963. ] 

Sources close to Ervin said; 
the 76-year-old senator, a rela- 
tively nonpartisan former 
state supreme court judge 
wants the Watergate incident 
investigated by a special- ad 
hoc committee of the Senate 
instead of by one of the regu- 
lar Senate committees. 

1 Ervin is chairman of . the 
Government Operations Com- 
mittee and the Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Constitutional 
Rights nnd is known as the 
Senate's outstanding authority 
on constitutional law. ■ » 

The right of privacy is one 
of his strongest convictions. 

Last year, Ervin denounced 
the delay of the Watergate 
trial until after the November 
elections. 

Ervin has said that his 
Watergate probe will not. be- 
gin until completion o( the 
bugging trial in U.S. District 
Court here, which ended its 
third week yesterday. He said 
he is looking for on attorney 
of nonpartisan background to 
head -the investigative staff) 

fehvhas hoi, jm.t chosen one. ,i 
£- Ervin said that he has net) 
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|RM ft tint* fSi i? Pitbllc hear- 
ings, but that they would be 
held Bpme time this year. 

• The staff of the Senate Sub- 
cbmthittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure, 
chaired by Sen.. Edward M. 
Kennedy (D-Mass.), has been 
investigating the, Watergate, 
incident and related matters, 
Itnce Oct. 12. Kennedy has ex-? 
pressed reluctance to head the 
lull-scale Senate Investigation 
find recently agreed with 


fiekded'bV EtVtrf Would beiefc&j 
vulnerable to attack on politi- 
cal grounds. The Information! 
developed by Kennedy's staff,, 
which has been subpoenaing 
records for three months, wiij 
be: made available to Ervlnj 
Senate sources said. 1 

j Much of the information obj 
tained by Kennedy’s staff, ac{ 
Cording to reliable..: sdurcesi 
deals , with the question',' pi 
White HouSe involvement! Id 
the wider political espionage! 


find recently agreed wiuv me wmer punucai eapi uuagej 
'Mansfield that an inquiry; [sabotage operation as reported 

I in news accounts. ., 

i NEW YORK TIMES j 

\ 29 January 1973 . • 

f Prosecution Tested 
|| In Watergate Trial 

i-i ; . •" *“T - “ “ . 

By WALTER RUGABER 

‘'•-'i - y ■ siMcUlto The K«w York Ttmei ‘ 

: WASHINGTON. Jan. 28- 

; 5 «ar 3 WB*rs 

Democratic headquarters on the secret gra irac y , 

U Somo' of the demands wcre T i ct c d a wls^emon h str U ated b vivid- : 

•: overtly Political others ap. Sirica 

peared nonpartisan. But al- v. Jssue t he, credi- 

Ways there was the question I.M itv d 0 f a major Government 
of how vigorously ^Depart- bihty a maj^ , 

ment of. Justice- would pursue wl ^ r css ^j™ n 8 had resigned as 
a case in which several Presi- trcas u rer 0 f the Finance Com- 
dential aides were involved S“ e { 0 Re-elect the Presi- 
and in which others-perhaps ~ e af ™. handing G . Gordon 
of higher rank — might be 1m- a f orrner committee of- 

: plicated. firiaf ’who is now a defendants 

\ That question has come up ooo in campaign funds, 

again, Implicitly but forcefully, j ud „ sirica questioned Mr.; 
as 'the trial of two remaining i sl oanwith the jury not pres-J 
defendants charged with con- nd appeared skeptical 

. spiracy, burglary , and caves- ^out some of the answers, 
dropping moves toward a include d a statement 

•climax in the United States ~ he * n had "no idea" what 


District Court here, 
doubts Intensified. 

Whatever doubts may remain 


Wnicn inuuuw - ----- 

that he had “no idea what 
had been done with the $199, - 1 

^Thc Government , asserted 


Whatever doubts may remain me , noth- 

in the public mind seem to that Mr. Sloan had ^ d 
have been - intensified partial- ing to do^with i h e- W “gg*. 

tt * y sufsi t 1 "Ss £* 

“J* ' 1 * lhree weeb 81 “™nd jury 

Judge' Sirica has said on a transcripts. hc 

number of occasions— most re- But Judge s on j y 

I satisfaction with the questions questions ln break-fn at the 

s;t£ arSsrt 

: haS often been incredulous. thcsc mdictcd Kn w 

I Tlic lawyers are most inter- profited from the spyi B ; 

J fested in a precisely drawn, Magruder Questioned 

~ eight-count indictment, which , b Stuart Magruder,- who 
V seven men were accused of d as dcputy director of 

•1 committing specific the Committee for the Re-clec- 

4 6t the law during a limited . of tbe president, was ques- 
•% period of time. tioned by the Government, 

,] ‘There Are Limits’ about various intelligence as- 

% : ’This isn’t the Warren Com- signments hc had given to M . 

mission,” said an attorney who nL a s nr *» iic<sit>nments»Mf. 

4- Is familiar with the Watergate The re laid involved leam- 
4 case but not directly inovolvfid Mngnidcr .aid, mvo ™ , I 

: USVOMSt 


principal " fissistant United 
[.States Attorney, said that some 
$250,000 had been budgeted 
for Mr. Liddy’s work.- The tes- 
timony included the following 
exchange: ■ '! 

;• Q. Did you give . him any; 
other investigative assign- } 
intents? , l 

A. Yes, as I recall, I gavel 
him a number of others. j 
I Q. Can you give an example? I 
. A. An . example would be[ 
there was a candidate for the! 
Democratic nomination who; 
Was known for his antipollu- 
tion stand, and there were 
also news reports about some 
of his supporters, financial 
supporters particularly, one lit 
particular being a major pol* 
futer, and I asked Mr. Liddy 
as an example to see if there 
Was any more to it than We 
read in the newspapers. 7 

Q. Mr. Margruder, on these 
assignments that you gave Mr. 
Liddy, did he ever make re-j 
ports to you? -) 

\ A. Yes. . 
v Q, What was the form? 

; A. Primarily verbal reports, 

• Mr. Silbert then broke off 
'this line of questioning. There 
was no testimony about the 
candidate’s identity (presum- 
ably the reference was to Sena- 
tor Edmund S. Muskie), or 
about exactly what Mr. 
Magruder had wanted and re- 
ceived, or about what he had 
done with the information. 

Ties Not Developed , 

When Mn Sloan came under 
direct examination by Mr. -Sil- 
bert, the cash transactions be- 
tween the Nixon emmittee and 
Mr. Liddy undeveloped, for ex- 
ample: 

Q. What was the procedure 
you followed in giving Mr. 
Liddy this amount of cash 
($199,000)? 

A. He would indicate to me 
lie needed X number of dollars 
and come ,to my office to re- 
quest it, and I would provide it 
to him. 

< The prosecutor theh turned 
to the question of how the 
money had been ' packaged. 
(Later, however, there was this 
•exchange: • 

; Q. Did you maintain any 
.records of disbursements that 


ryfiu gave to Mr. Liddy? A. Yes, 

ildid. ‘ . j.j 

v Q. What kind of record did 
VoU maintain? A. It was a cash 
book reflecting in and .opt 
transactions. 7 

? Q. Now did you ever make a , 
final summary of your cash , ; 
disbursements? A. Yes, I did. ; 

0 And to whom did you 
deliver it? A. [Former] Secre- 
tary [of Commerce Maurice H.j 1 

SI q! Did y° u retain any copies^ 

^ Q N \Vhat did you do with the 
cash book after you had de- 
livered the final summary? A. 
Since the summary before es- 
sentially contained the neces- 
sary information that was re- 
flected in this book, I destroyed 
the back-up book. /: 

Mr. Stans, who served as Mr* 
Nixon’s chief fund-raiser dub? 
ing the campaign, has not been 
subpoenaed as a witness at the 
trial. It is understood that hfi 
was; permitted to give grand 
Jury 1 testimony in the form of a 
written statement. ,'0 

Judge Sirica, who was ap«i 
pointed to the bench by Presi-s 
dent Dwight D. Elsenhower, ex?! 
traded from Mr. Sloan the Ih? 
formation- that the payments td 
Mr. Liddy had been approved, 
by Mr. Stans and through MA: 
Stans by John N. Mitchell, the 
former Attorney General who! 
for .a time was Mr. Nixon’S; 
[campaign manager. . , -c ja 

P A Case of Needling 
, The judge’s examination in-] 
eluded the following: 

, Q. Did anybody indicate to; 
you by their action or by words 
Or deed what this money, waft 
to be used for? A. No, sir. | 

Q. You are a college gradu? 
ate, aren’t you? ■ ’! 

The Government did not nee*- 
die its own witnesses this way; 
an d sometimes the tactical rea- 
sons for its failure to pursue fi 
potentially useful point seemed ’ 
to be apparent. 

! For example, Alfred C. Bald? 
win 3d, a key witness who said 
he had monitored a wiretap oft 
a Democratic telephone, testi- 
fied that he had delivered 

I eavesdropping information 6ft 
oneoccaslon to [he re-electlort 
committee, . .... 


'trial, 'there are limits to where 
you Can go." , 

The scope was to a large 

extent settled, the attorney and 
Other sources said, by the fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation 


era i 


trOUDHssumc uuiiwiwv.% ; . . 

at campaign appearances nrouna 
the country and at the Repub- 
lican National Convention. < 
Mr. Magruder, under exam- 
ination by Earl J. Silbert, the 
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Washington Whispers 

Too Many Cooks in the CIA? 

Now expected is a thorough shake-up 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
Intelligence sources say the President 
particularly wants to sharpen the 
handling of -the CIA’s analyses of for- 
eign affairs and international econom- 
ics. One complaint is that under exist- 
; ing procedure some of the agency’s 

excellent reports are muddled by the 
time dll the experts getitheir views in. 
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The Spy in the Cold | 

“Well, I’m sorry but I don’t believe j 
you,” said Federal Judge John J. Sirica, j 
He was addressing four of the Water- ■ 
gate defendants, and what he did not be- 
lieve was their claim that they could 
not remember who had supplied them . 
.with money. Even sums as high as 
$1 14,000,. they said, simply turned up 
•in brown manila envelopes from none 
knew where. Despite the judge's sharp 
questioning, the four insisted last week j 
on pleading ignorance— -and guilt. That) 
reduced the number of defendants from) 
seven to two and also reduced the like - 1 
lihood that the trial would ever disclose; 
who sanctioned the conspiracy to bug 
Democratic Party headquarters last 
June. j 

The four — three of whom are Cu-| 

' bans from Miami — were talked into! 
pleading guilty, Time has learned, by 
the same man who recruited them into 
the conspiracy in the first place: E. 
Howard Hunt, the former CIA official | 
who had pleaded guilty himself a week) 
earlier. Hunt promised his four confcd-i 
crates that unidentified “friends" would 
offer each defendant up to $1,000 for 
every month he spent in prison, with 
more money to be, paid at the time of 
his release (Time, Jan. 22). 

The guilty plea by the four defen- 
dants staved ofT a prospective court-! 
room uproar — testimony that Hunt had 
told them the Watergate bugging had 
been approved by the White House, spe- 
cifically by two presidential advisers; 
— former Attorney General John, 
Mitchell, then head of the Committee; 
for the Re-Election of the President, 
and Charles W. Colson, who at the time 
was on the White House staff as spe- 
cial counsel to the President. 

Castro. Hunt's influence over the 
four dates back to 1961, when Hunt i 
was a leading CIA official engaged in 
j planning the Bay of Pigs invasion of 
j Cuba. At that time, the four men were 
i convinced that Hunt spoke secretly for 
I the U.S. Government; apparently they 
j still arc. In 1972, when Hunt recruit- 
cd them into the Watergate conspiracy, 

; he grandly told them: "It’s got to be 
jdonc. My friend Colson wants it. Mitch- 
icll wants it." Colson is in fact an old 
; friend of Hunt's; it was he who got 
Hunt onto the White House staff in 
! 1971 as a $l00-a-dny consultant. Hunt 
| also told the four that their old enemy . 
i Fidel Castro was sending money in- ;. 
i directly to the Democratic Party in '< 
the hope that .a McGovern victory 
'would soften the U.S.. attitude toward 
jCuba. 

; After the Watergate arrests, Hunt 
i became more cautious, referring to Ad- 
* ministration ollkials merely as “my 
; people." lie insisted that his people. 

: were prepared to put up plenty of num- 
■cy for the defense of the arrested men. 
Of the $35,000 Hunt is known to have 
received from his people, however, only 
'! about $8,000 — or $2,000 apiece— has) 
reached the four defendants. Yet the) 

. ' four men do not appear to be displeased ; 

; with the arrangement. To have worked, 
with Hunt, one of them told the 
court, had been "the greatest honor.” 

• * 

“Under the spreading chestnut tree, 
Approved For 


I sold you and you sold me.” In an inter- 
view with Time Correspondent David 
Beckwith, E. Howard Hunt quoted 
those mocking lines from George Or- 
iwell’s 1984, and then he added defen- 
sively: “There was none of that in any 
operation I ever ran. Nobody above or 
below me was ever sold out. I protect; 
the people I deal with.” 

• Hunt, a remarkable storyteller (who 
has written some 46 novels as well as , 
an account of the Bay of Pigs fiasco 
called Give Us This Day), decided to 
talk because “I’ve been taking a real 
beating in the press. I’ve been portrayed 
as an irresponsible adyenturer, a dcs- 
| perado. And bring a photographer. The 
! pictures of me at the trial have made 
me look like a buffoon.” For legal rea- 
sons, he refused to say much about the 
Watergate trial, but he reminisced free- 
ly about other adventures. 

“Let me tell you a story,” Hunt de- 
clared. “The last wartime operation 1 
i was involved in was an air resupply op- j 
eration in central China. We had a fivc- 
jman guerrilla team that hadn't been re- , 
j supplied for months, so we went 
I parachuting supplies out of a C-47 to 
j them in a rice paddy. I went along as a 
! cargo kicker, holding onto the chute 
! wire and pushing the stuff out in a hur- 
: ry from about 600 feet. Two of us were 
hit in the face by flak on the way back, 
and one later got caught by the Japs! 

. and skinned alive, but the point is this:; 
A team out on an unorthodox mission j 
’ expects resupply, it expects concern and I 
1 attention. The team should never get 

j the feeling they’re abandoned. End of' 
j story.” ..... [ 

Hunt makes no effort to hide his ■ 
own sense of abandonment. “Nobody 
has invited me anywhere for six; 

: months,” he says. “My family has been j 
j harassed, my kids are teased and taunt- 
i ed at school. Most of my old CIA friends, | 

; people I worked with for years and I 
thought I was close to, have cut me oil. I 
I had lunch last week with my daugh-l 
■ ter at a club in Georgetown and saw a' 
CIA officer who worked for me in Ja- 1 
pan. He looked right through me." 

Secure. Speaking of the death of 
his wife in a Chicago plane crash last; 

’ month. Hunt insists that the mysterious 
j $10,000 she was carrying in $100 bills 
; was to have bcea invested “in a new 1 
; business enterprise out there, a concern! 
that might have provided me with a job 
after I got out of jail.” Turning a bit 
maudlin, he remarks: “I’ve often wished 
, that it had been me on the plane in- 
stead of my wife. The Watergate would 
i have been over for me. My family 
would have been financially secure. And i 
j the four children would have a mother 1 
instead of a father wasting away in jail.” 

: At another point, as he sppke of trying 
to explain his situation to his nine-year- 
old son. he wept. Still later he referred 
to himself as “a fish at the end of a 
line; I’m struggling hard, but it looks 
like a pretty strong line.” 

* Hunt joined the CIA in 1950 after 
having served in the Navy and the OSS 
during World War II, worked as a LIFE 
correspondent in the South Pacific, won ! 
a Guggenheim fellowship in creative 
writing and sold a movie script ( Bimini 
Run) to Warner Bros.for $35,000. He 


is proud of his 20 years in the CIA, ; 
though he feels "the agency" has treat- : 
ed him badly of late. “When they iden- 
tified me as a former CIA officer right j 
after the Watergate arrests,” he says, 
“they abrogated our agreement of 
confidentiality.” 

As a member of the agency’s “De- 
partment of Dirty Tricks,” he worked 
on. the operation that overthrew the 
Communist-supported Guatemala re- 
gime of Jacobo Arbenz in 1954. After 
the coup, he recalls, "Arbenz and his 
people were stripped naked at the air- . 
port and searched before they were al- : 
lowed to leave. One of his aides was Che 
Guevara. If we’d let our Guatemalans ; 
start to shoot them, as they wanted, 
there’s no telling when the shooting : 
would have stopped. It was a close dc- ; 
cision, and 1 have often wondered how 
effective Castro would have been with* ; 
out the intelligence of that asthmatic lit- ! 
tie medical student from Argentina." 

On his years in espionage. Hunt re- : 
fleets: "You sec/ our Government trains 
people like myself to do these things , 
and do them successfully. It becomes a ! 
way of life for a person like me." Of- 1 
ten he traveled under assumed names, 
says Hunt, “to preserve plausible deni- 1 
al,” the phrase rolling from his tips so j 
smoothly that it sounds like an agency ; 
ciiclid. Again and again he returns to : 
the theme of an officer’s loyalty to his ! 
subordinates: “If your people are) 
caught in an operation, you do every- 1 
thing you can for them. Money is the 
cheapest commodity you’ve got in an 1 
operation like this.” j 

Hunt retired from the agency in ■ 
1970. “The Bay of Pigs,” he says bit- : 
terly, "really ended my chance for sub- 
stantial advancement within the CIA, be- 
cause I was associated with it and the ; 
thing went sour.” In 1971 he was asked, 
to join the White House to plug secu- 
rity leaks. “It wasn’t a petty operation. 1 
There were major leaks involving the : 
SALT talks, operations in India. One leak j 
resulted in the extermination of one of , 
our agents in Asia. The Administration ; 
couldn't stand for that, and I worked . 
closely with the CIA trying to stop it." t 

Why did he get mixed up in the Wa- r 
tergate Case? Hunt admits that he had 
a political motive, which he dresses up 
rather elaborately. “There is a built-in 1 
bias by the intellectual community, in- 
cluding the news media, against people 
who want to preserve the best of our 
country’s heritage. As for me, I don’t 
want to exchange the good of this coun- 
try for the uncertainties of change," i 
Hunt also has a more practical expla- <' 
nation for his involvement: “I was not '• 
aware that my activity constituted a fed- 1 
cral offense. 1 never personally went 
into Democratic offices, and I thought 
the most they could get me on was sec- ! 
ond-degree burglary.” 

Hunt insists that he never thought 1 
much of the Watergate scheme in the ; 
first place. “I cased the situation thor- ■ 
oughly, and I’m good at it. 1 appraised 
the risk lin bugging Democratic head- ! 
quarters] as very high and the potential 
return as very low. I recommended ; 
against it, but it wasn't my decision. I I 
can tell you this: if it had been a CtA op- r 
erdtloit and I’d been in charge, it never 
would have happened,** - 
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I Alleged G.O.P. Spy Avoids Full Inquiry 


By SEYMOUR M. HERSH j 

Sptdil to The New York Time! . 

" ! WASHINdTON, Jan. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
has made no attempt to investi- 
gate fully the political espio- 
nage and sabotage activities al- 
legedly conducted last year by 
Donald H. Segrettl, a California 
lawyer, who reportedly acted 
under the direction of the White 
House and Republican re-clec- ( 
tlon officials. 

The disclosure came as both 
sides rested today in the trial 
of the two remaining defend- 
ants in the Watergate case. 

. Well * placed Administration 
sources have, said that Justice 
Department officials learned of 
some of Mr. Segrcttl’s activities 
witbin weeks after the Water- 
gate arrests last June 17, but 
decided on the basis of , pre- 
liminary "interviews with Mr. 
Segrctti that his activities were 
legal and therefore beyond the 
scope of art extensive F.B.I. in- 
. quiry. 

That decisiorrtwas reaffirmed 
last October, the source said, 
after newspaper accounts indi- 
cated thO full scope of Mr. 
jSegretti’s activities, which were 
said to have involved sabotage 
attempts against Democratic 
Candidates during the primary 
election campaigns. ; 

, . It was further learned that 
Mr. Segrettl began his opera- 
tions, Apparently on behalf of 
Some White House officials, as 
Oarly as September, 1971, at 
about the same time E. Howard 
Hunt, they a White House con- 
sultant, reportedly began organ- 
izing his political intelligence 
team. 

; Mr, Hunt’s operation eventu- 
ally led • to the unsuccessful 
break-in at the Democratic 
jNational Committee offices in 
tho-’ Watergate office complex 
here. 

f; Mr. Segrctti is known to havi 
■met at least twice with Mr. 
jHunt, in Florida and in Cali- 
ifornla, and he was once asked 
'to help arrange a fake demon- 
stration during the Democratic 
National Convention. 

Sources said,, however, that 
the Justice Department had 
made no effort to determine tlu 
full extent of Mr. Segrctti’! 
activities or to find out whe* 
placed Mr,, Segrctti in contact 
with Mr, Hunt. 

White House officials have! 
repeatedly said that they did 
not know cither about Mr. 
Scgretti’s ' espionage operation' 
or the political intelligence ac-\ 
tivities headed by "Mr. Hunt 
and G. Gordon f.iddy, a former 
Counsel to the Republican re- 
election committee. 

However, Dwight L. Chapin, 
President Nixon's appointments 


secretary, was reportedly asked 
to leave his White House job 
after the November ettetidff, 
apparently because he was 
named last year as the White 
House contact for Mr. Sejgr'etti. 

Ronald L. Ziegler, the White 
House press secretary, subse- 
quently confirmed that? Mr. 
Chapin was leaving. Mr. Ziegler 
denied that Mr. .Chapin was 
being forced out or that his 
decision "had anything to do 
with the espionage controversy/ 

Before last October’s news- 
paper reports about Mr. Se- 
gretti, three top Justice Depart- 
ment officials publicly declared 
that every possible lead was 
being investigated in the Wa- 
tergate case. i • 

In a news conference Oct. 
5, the last one he held, Pres- 
ident Nixon depicted the F.B.I." 
inquiry into the Watergate 
case as so thorough and com-! 
piete that it made the 1948 
Congressional investigation of 
Alger Hiss look “like a Sunday 
school picnic.” 

“Let’s look at what hap- 
pened," the President said. 
“The F.B.I. has assigned 133 
agents to this investigation. It 
followed out 1,800 leads. It 
conducted 1,500 Interviews. I 
wanetd every lead carried out 
to the end because I wanted 
be sure that no member of the 
White House staff and no man 
or woman in a position of ; 
major responsibility had any-j 
thing to do with this kind of| 
reprehensible activity.” ,! 
' But officials of the Justice 
Department and F.B.I. acknowl- 
edged in recent interviews that 
Investigations early in the sum- 
Wr and in the fall of Mr. 
Segrctti’s activities were cur- 
sory at best, and the two 
agencies blamed each other for 
the lack of action. 

“The cut-off came just when 
Segrctti went underground; 
after the newspaper stories on 
him broke,” one F.B.I. official 
said. 

He added that the decision to 
call off the inquiry had come 
from the Justice Department’s 
Criminal Division. 

"That’s a matter of legat 
judgment” with which the 
bureau did not officially 
quarrel, he said, "but I suspect 
that there was discontent at 
lower levels.” 

Henry E, Petersen, chief of 
the Criminal division, refused 
to discuss the Justice Depart- 
ment’s investigation in an in- 
terview, but one well-informed 
official categorically denied 
that the F.B.I. was “called off 
on anything.” 

“The bureau called up and 
said, ’We’re not doing any- 
thing on Segrctti, *’* the Jus- 
tice Department official relat- 
ed, . "and asked, ‘Do you see 
anything in this?’ ” 

At this point, Mr. Petersen, 
a Democrat who was named 
Assistant Attorney General last 
year, queried the Justice De- 
partment’s Fraud Division, the 
official said, and also found no 
support for a full F.B.I, inquiry; 
on Segrctti. , ' 

“He had no affirmative rec-| 
ommendations from anybody; 
on this," the Justice Depart- 
ment official said. “If he had, 
he wouldn’t have celled it off.” 


Attorney General Richard G. 
Kleindienst, told newsmen last 
Oct, 24 that no inquiry Into 
the activities of Mr. Segrettl 
was planned ‘.'Because as of 
right now, Any evidence that 
has come to us would not in- 
dicate the violation of a Fed- 
eral law." 

In a series of interviews, a 
number of b as t and present 
Justice Department officials 
argued that even without any 
'immediate evidence of wrong- 
doing, the Government had an 
'obligation to investigate fully 
the activities of Mr. Segretti. 

One Justice Department law- 
yer 'noted that the department 
had special procedures for 
cases involving organized -crime 
figures or major political fig- 
ures. 

“You look at everything 
when you have a case like 
this," he said. "It should be 
fully explored in all its ramifi- 
cations even though it may 
appear not to be a criminal 
Violation.’” 

: Other sources noted that the 
.published reports of Mr; Se- 
gretti’s alleged operations de- 
scribed a number of ostensibly 
illegal activities, including the 
forging of campaign letters and 
the promise of future political 
rewards in return for pre- 
election support 

In addition, Mr. Segretti was . 
said to have been paid with 
funds from a Republican fund 
totaling at least $350,000 that 
may have been collected in 
violation of campaign finance 
disclosure laws. 

Lawrence R. Young of subur- 
ban Los Angeles, one of Mr. 
Segretti’s close friends, has told 
many newspapers that Mr. Se- 
grettl said that Republican Offi- 
cials permitted him to review 
his F.B.I. dossier. Shortly be- 
fore testifying before a Fed- 
eral grand jury about the Water- 
gate case. Mr. Young also 
quoted Mr. Segretti as having 
said that Presidential aides 
coached him before his grand 
jury appearance. 

At least 19 long-distance 
calls were placed from Mr. 
Segretti’s telephone to Mr. 
Hunt's between mid-March and 
June last year, and at least one 
such call was placed to the 
home of Mr. Chapin. 

Many other friends and for- 
mer associates of Mr. Segretti 
have been traced by newsmen, 
usually through long-distance 
telephone toll reports, and have 
publicly told of having been 
approached by the young law- 
yer and asked to participate in 
a large-scale espionage and 
sabotage operations agamst the 
Democratic party. ■ ^ 

Administration officials have 
consistently discounted *uch 
reports as hearsay and improv- 
able rumors. „ . 

Mr. Kleindienst challenged 
reporters last year to “get the 
evidence to me that would in- 
dicate that a specific pereon 
'has violated a special criminal 
jlaw and my department will In- 
;vestlgato It." ' 

I But In a series of Interviews 
over the last two weeks, for- 
mer friends and associates of 
Mr. Segrettl said that they had 
iiot been contacted by the] 
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v , ‘Tm amazed, just absolutely 
jmnazed that , they never called 
.me,’* said Mr. Young, a law- 
yer. *T was so sure they were 
’coming I even had a speech 
iprepared.” • r 

f Among the things the bureau 
would have learned, Mr. Young 
maid, was that Mr. Segretti had 
(told him of a Miami meeting 
(With Hunt in which Hunt "men- 
tioned hiring Cuban refugees to 
pose as McGovern supporter? 
and tear up the inside of the 
Doral Hotel," the Miami Beach 
hotel to be used by Mr. Mc- 
Govern as his Democratic con* 
(Mention headquarters. 
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fCliapiiiQiiii&l 1 
f White House| 
[.ppiiesFiriiigl 

[ By Lou Cannon , \'i 

■ c 1 . Washington Post Statt Writer ■■’ ■/I 

f , Aey BISCAYNE, Ma., Jhn J 
29 — The White House an-f 
Pounced today that President! 
Nixon’s . appointments secret? 
j tary will be leaving the admin-1 
(lstration, but denied that his?; 
^departure had anything to ddji 
(With political espionage aetiv4! 
lties. ... 

j ' Presidential press secretary! 
[Ronald L. . Ziegler said that? 
jDwlght L.- Chapin, 32, would! 
be quitting the White House? 
.this spring to accept a "very;) 
(fine business offer,” Ziegleri 
ikaid that neither presidential! 
Assistant II. R. Haldcmah nor? 
.anyone else in the administra-l 
Don had requested Chapin to-i 
leave. /‘j 

j “Dwight Chapin was noil 
.asked to leave the administra-] 
tion, and any decision to leave? 

,1s his own,” Ziegler said. 

The White House press see* ! 
retnry branded as “incorrect;! 
unfounded and untrue” a story ? 
in The New York Times which- 
.said that Chapin Vyas being! 
forced out because ho had"; 
been named in newspaper dls-| 
closures as- the contact man 5 
for Donald H. Segrctti, a Calk,' 
iornia attorney who said hejf 
Rlaycd a imnjor role in Repub*' 
,lican efforts to disrupt Demo-! 
cratic primaries and engage’" 
in espionage ngalnst DemO-' 
cralic presidential candidates,’ 

> On Oct. 15 The Washington 
Post reported that Chapin act*) • 
ed as a "contact” In Washing? 
ton for Scgrettl’s spying octivi; 
lties, according to federal: 
sources and a sworn statement! 
by a California lawyer who 
was a friend of both Chaplh 
and Segrettl. ; { 

In addition, the sources said? 

— and numerous telephone] 
calls confirmed— that Segretti- 
had regular contact with for* 
mer While House consultant! 

E. Howard Hunt Jr. Hunt; 
pleaded guilty earlier this? 
month to all charges against"! 
him in the Watergate bugging! 
ease. , ' 

Time maozine reported— nod! 

The Washington Post eon-] 
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■firmed— that Segretti was paid 
about $35,000 for his spying 
activities by Herbert W. Kalm- 
bach. President Nixon’s per-: 
sonal attorney in California. 

, Time magazine also later 
reported that Chapin had ac- 
knowledged he hired Segretti. 
It is known that Chapin told 
the FBI that, he never asked 
Segretti)- to do anything il- 
legal. 

I- Even before today’s White 
House announcement, a high 
White House official in Wash- 
ington, discussing reports of 
Chapin’s departure, said that 
(-"a second grader could see 
what’s happened. Of course it's 
the Watergate business. We’ll 
iftever say that . . . Dwight'S 
tone of the finest.” 

I The official said Chapin is 

personally looked on with 

’great favor by President 
Nixon, but that Chapin "got 
caught In the middle.” 

• According to the official, 
there has been “serious talk” 
about Chapin leaving for sev- 
eral months, nnd several btisi- 
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’tiessrrien close to the White 
House realized the situation 
and have offered positions of 
high pay and great responsi- 
bility to Chapin. 

The official said that The 
New York Times report that 
Chapin is being "forced out” 
by Hakleman is "too strong.” 
He Indicated that It was more 
!» mutual understanding to 
avoid possible embarrassment. 
According to the official, Cha- 
pin did not want to leave but 
accepts the “realities” and is 
how looking on the brighter 
side; 

, Just as Haldeman is regard- 
ed as the President’s alter 
ego, carrying out the his or- 
ders with energy and dispatch, 
Chapin had been regarded as 
Haldeman’s alter ego. 

A brisk, efficient and per- 
sonable aide. Chapin not only 
has handled the President ap- 
pointments schedule under 
Haldeman’s supervision but 
has carried out such important 
assignments as the advance 
Work for the Chinese nnd Hus- 


sion trips. 

' One White House aide told 
-a Washington Post reporter 
last year that Chapin is “a 
super loyalist” and is "super- 
dedicated" to the President, 
believing that he will “go down 
In history as the greatest liv- 
ing President.” ■ 

Chapin first worked for Mr.) 
jtixon in the unsuccessful Call-; 
fornia gubernatorial campaign 
of 1962, and then went to’ 
work for Haldeman at the J. 
i.Walter' Thompson advertising! 
agency. ■„ I 

; Chapin declined to accept 
-telephone call from newsmen 
‘today. 

| At the Florida press briefing 
; today, Ziegler dismissed an in- 
quiry about Chapin’s relation- 
ship with Segretti as "a quest- 
: lott from the past’ and 
refused to discuss it. He did 
[say, though, that Chapin's 
Effectiveness at the White 
House had not been hampered 
-by the publicity' surrounding 


tile Watergate affair. 

Chapin and Ziegler were 
college friends at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, 
and the White- House press 
secretary said he had talked 
personally with Chapin many 
,times about his plans. Ziegler 
said Chapin had “received si 
;h umber of very fine offers 
from a number of very fine 
Companies” and indicated that 
ithis was the motivation for his 
decision. 

• “He made the decision t6 
leave because he decided this 
was the time to move to a busi- 
ness career,” Ziegler said. - \ 
Ziegler spent several minutes 
lauding Chapin’s “fine contri- 
bution tb the presidency” and 
deploring the news account 
that he was forced to leave. At 
one point Ziegler interrupted 
his comments about Chapin td 
[say: 

f ' “Some people In this rddfrt 
:ore looking at each bther with 
ia skeptlcal'Cye . . < that is vary 
Unfortunate.” Y 



t- By Lawrence Meyer , 1 , 
J; Washington Post Staff Writer 

| ! The prosecution in the 1 
'Watergate bugging trial de- 
'■ scribed G. Gordon Llddy yes- 
trcclay as “the boss, the money, 
man, the supervisor” of the al- 
leged conspiracy to bug the 
Democratic Party, n man “not 
content to follow out what he 
was\ supposed to do" ns a 
Nixon campaign aide. 

Prodded by Chief U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge John ,T. Sirica, the 
1 prosecution closed its case, the 
defense opened nnd closed its 
case in a matter of hours and, 
l final arguments were begun 
yesterday — the -15th day of the 

- trial. The case Is expected to' 

| go to the jury today. 

: Liddy’s lawyer, Peter Mar- 
i. oulls, told the jury In a brief 
i opening statement that Llddy 
! had had a "shadow of guilt” 
i cast on him from E. Howard 
[ Hunt Jr., a former White 
■ House aide who enrlier 
pleaded guilty to the same 
; charges of conspiracy, bur* 
j •: glary, and illegal wiretapping 

- and eavesdropping for which 
f Llddy Is on trial. "I intend to 
j show this shadow is without 
i ; substance.” Mnvoulls said. 

j ! Llddy and his codefcndant, 
j James W. McCord Jr., both of , 
whom worked for the Commlt- 
| tee for the Re-clectlon of. the 
I - President before the June 17 
break-ln at the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee's Watergate 
headquarters, are the only two 
temainlng defendants of the 
* Seven, Including Hunt, orlgl- 
Approv 


nally indicted. Four other men 
besides Hunt, all from Miami, 
also have pleaded guilty. 

As Mnroulls was delivering 
his opening statement, assert- 
ing that both the prosecution 
and defense concede that Lid- 
dy’s superiors at the commit- 
tee “arc on the safe side of the 
line of Innocence,” Sirica in- 
terrupted him 

“Wait a minute now,” Sirica 
said. "Who made that 
concession? Mr. Sllbert (the 
chief prosecutor)? You are ar- 
guing what you think the evi- 
dence Is. This is for the jury 
to decide." 

: Maroulis had asserted that ! 
deputy camphigh director Jeb| 
Stuart Magrudcr, scheduling; 
director Herbert L. Porter, ad- j 
mlnistratlve director Robert j 
C. Odle Jr. and campaign i 
treasurer Hugh W. Sloan Jr, — | 
all rc-cloction committee off l- j 
clnls with whom Liddy had. 
frequent contact— "are with; 
lout Involvement and Of course, 
had no criminal intent." 

, Sirica said that if the jurors 
!“decidcthat Mr. Magruder or. 
Mr. Odle or Mr. Sloan are in- 
volved in this alleged conspir- 
acy, they can do it. However,, 
they're not on trial. I will 
grant you that They (the 
jurors) can draw their own 
conclusions from the evidence 
in the case.” 

Sirica has repeatedly ex- 
pressed his determination 
throughout the trial to find 
out who else, “If anyone,” was 

-lkn v r“h4VJ , fe«om 


spiracy. When the five persons 
who pleaded guilty entered 
their plea, Sirica attempted to 
question each of them to -de- 
termine whether anyone other 
than the, seven persons in- 
dieted was involved. 

| As a legal matter, however,, 
the jury can do nothing more 
In the case than deciclo the 
guilt or Innocence of Liddy 
and McCord. It is not the 
function of a jury in a crimi- 
nal trial to formally diclose 
any findings beyond a verdict 
or to recommend further ac- 
tion at the conclusion of a 
trial. ' ' • , 

Liddy atid McCord cachj 
called three witnesses to tes- 
tify yesterday concerning 
their character and reputation 
in the community. Each of the 
six witnesses testified that the 
defendant, about whom he or 
She was testifying had an ex- 
cellent reputation. 

- In presenting its case, the 
prosecution called 51 wit- 
nesses. In addition to the 60 
witnesses on its original' list, 
the prosecution called three 
witnesses it had not an- 
nounced at the trial’s begin- 
ning would appear. 

Of the 12 witnesses not 
called by the prosecution, 
three are FBI agents. Two 
other witnesses, Robert 
Schrclber and Mary Denburg, 
did not have to be called be- 
cause their testimony was 
agreed to by stipulation. A 
sixth witness, Thomas Yann,-, 
Is an official of Hunt’s country 
L clnb, «IJI>arenUy 


heeded as a witness after Hunt 
pleaded guilty. A seventh wit- 
ness Margaret Johnson, of 
Glendale, Calif., also was not 
called because of Hunt’s guilty, ’ 
plea, according* to informed 
sources. 

The principal witness whb 
was not called was Jack Stew-; 
art. a former ClA agent de-. t 
scribed by the prosecution 
a man Hunt attempted to re^ 
cruit. for electronic survciV, 
lance activities. Stewart, a$ 
cording to the prosecutloh, r% 
jected Hunt’s job offer. Stewf-j 
art’s testimony was ruled but 
by Sirica, as being “too 
mote” to the time of the ij». 
leged conspiracy. ! ' .« 

Twd additional witnesses—, : 
Diane Konowalski nnd Estheft 
Kirby — are employees or form- 
er employees of prosecution^ 
witnesses who were called*. 
The testimony of those twd; 
witnesses was not needed, it id 
Understood, because it would: 
haye duplicated testimony 
given by others. .> 

The two remaining wltneS; 
ses— Maria Marti and Sylvia 
Campos — both are fro 
Florida. Their testimony, 56 
is understood, ‘would hav$ 
(involved purchases made by 1 
some of the four defendants! 
who pleaded guilty. j 

. In his closing argument, A&4 
sistant U.S. Attorney Earl J, 
Sllbert, the main prosecutor hi 
the trial, emphasized Llddy’iy 
alleged role as the ringleader 
-in the conspiracy. At no time! 
Ofi7&OOtfe-£Hal began has tho ! 
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Sequestered Jury been in- 
formed that Hunt and four 
other defendants have pleaded 
guilty. ,, 

(• Silbert traced the testimony! }■ 
in the trial, recalling that 25-; i 
year-old Thomas Gregory said 
he was recruited by Hunt to i 
spy first on Sen. Edmund S. 
Muskle’s campaign for the t 
Democratic Presidential noml-, 
nation and later on the cam-, 
palgn of Sen. George Me* £ 
Govern., • > » ■■ 

At one point, Silbert re- ; 
Called, Gregory testified that ] 
Hunt picked him up in a carj • 
at night. A third man, wearing! ; 
[dark glasses, was in the back'; 
! aeat. ’• •.< ; 

r As he spoke through gritted * 
teeth, Silbert turned andj 
fnced Liddy, who sat back in 
his chair, rocking slowly, a ! 
faint smile on his face. "Who * 
! was it?" Silbert said. "The de- 
fendant Liddy, waving to you 
{as he waved so many times 
throughout this trial. A big 
Ijoke." As Silbert spoke, Lid- ! 
dy gave a brief wave with 
his hand, a gesture he has 
made several times to respond 
to witnesses who identified, 
hitg. 

Later, Silbert recalled how 
Gregory had testified concern- 
ing a meeting in the Manger- 
Hamllton Hotel at 14th and K 
Streets NW, attended by all 
seven of the -men later in- 
dicted. "And there you have 
the classic conspiracy, " filbert 
sold. "Ail the conspirators- to- 
gether, plotting, planning, con- 
spiring together." 

Silbert also referred to testi- 
mony that Liddy, a lawyer, 
mid Hunt had trnvclcd to- 
i gether, using the aliases of 
{George Leonard nnd Ed War- 
ren. "Since. when does a law- 
yer . . ■ have to run around the 
Country —California, Miami, In 
his own city— using an alias If 
lie’s engaged In honest, valid, 
legitimate activity,’.’ Silbert 
Said. , 

After police arrested Mc- 
Cord nnd the four men from 
Miami inside the Watergate 
on .tune 17 at 2:30 a.m., Silbert 
recalled tlint Hunt had con- 
tacted M. Douglas Caddy and, 
that Caddy had testified he 
spoke with Liddy at 3 a.m. 
Caddy said Liddy retained 
him at . that time ns his Own 
lawyer. “At 3 o’clock in the 
morning," Silbert said, "5 

o’clock in the morning Ev-i 

eryonc has a right to retain' a: 
lawyer, but at 5 o’clock in the 
morning?” ' j 

Silbert reminded the jury- 
that a few days after the 
break-iri Hunt’s employer. Hub- 
ert F. Bennett, testified that 
Liddy called him. Liddy! 
wanted to meet him, Bennett 
i said, but not in his office, be- 
1 cause he was afraid of survell-, 
lance. 

Again gesturing toward 
Liddy. a former FBI agent and 
an ex-prosccutor in Dutchess 
County, N.Y, Silbert said, 
"He’s playing cops nnd rob- 
bers, that’s what he’s doing.. 
Only, this time, he isn’t the 


Of Nixon 


f. By Lawrence Meyer . ‘1 

!, ' - WMhihiton font staff Writer;-! * % 
h Two’ former • officials qp 
^President Nixon’s re-elec*; 
lion committee, G. Gordon^' 
iLiddy and ; James W. Mc*1 
‘Cord Jr., ' were • con Vitlte^ 

,oUrglafy and bugging' the- 
Democratic. Party’s Water*! 
■gate headquarters'. 

After 16 day$ of trial span- 
ning 60 witnesses and more 
■than iOO pieces of evidence, 
the jury found them guilty of 
! all charges against them, in, 
just under 90 minutes. ' 

[. Chief U.S. District Judge 
! John J, Sirica ordered Liddy,'! 
who was also a former ]Vhitc ; 
House aide, FBI agent and. 
prosecutor, and McCord,. a vet- : 
era n of the CIA and the FBI, 
jailed without bond! Sirica ‘ 
said he would hold a hearing , 
on bail after defense lawyers 
file formal written motions, ; 

Lawyers for both Liddy and’ 
McCord said they would ap* 
peal the convictions, with Mc- 
Cord’s lawyer attacking the, 
conduct of Judge Sirica dur- 
ing the trial. 1 

Five other men who Were ln- 


•otind the cop. He’s the robber." , 

Miami, In Liddy had been authorized, 
n alias if by Magruder to carry out in-] 
:st, valid. telligencc actlvltes, Silbert ’ 
Silbert said, but Liddy was "not con- 
tent to follow out what he was 

Rtcd Me- supposed to do. He had to; 

non from twist it, to divert it.” >• 

Va ter gate McCord and Liddy "were, 

a., Silbert off on an enterprise of their 
had con- own ," silbert said. Liddy took 
addy and, $H4,000 In checks that had 
lifted he been turned over to Sloan as 
it 5 a.m. campaign contributions, eon- 
retained verted the money to cash and 
his Own tnen gave it back to Sloan, Sll* 

* in the bert said. Liddy then took 

said. "5 back $24,000, Silbert said, part : 

ug ISv-i of the estimated $232,000 he' 

a retain' a: received to conduct activltes 
ock in the for the committee. The 
j $24,000, Silbert said, is “the 
the jury! money we have traced into the 
f ter the possession ... of the four per- 
over, Bob- sons from Miami." 

Llfied that Referring to McCord, also a 
n. Liddy! former FBI agent and a for- 
i, Bennett mcr CiA employee,., Silbert 
office, be- said, "Isn’t It sad. Former FBI 
of survell- agent, isn’t it sad, directing 

the Interception of telephone 
, toward conversations." ’! 

agent and The "proof of guilt is so 
Dutchess overwhelming." Silbert told 

5 crt said, the jury, "that the only vet- 
nnd rob- diet fair nnd consistent with 
ie‘s doing, the evidence and fair to both 
s isn’t the sides would be a verdict of 
guilty on all counts In which 
they arc charged." . ; ; 
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dieted 1 ' 'with iJdrfy and' Me* 1 
Cord, including former White? 

! House aide and CiA agent E. 
Howard Hunt Jr.; pleaded 
guilty early in the trial to all 1 
! charges against them:' , s ; 

Liddy, 42, had maintained a;; 
calm, generally 'smiling extd-;s 
Wor throughout the trial. He’ 
Stood impassive, with his arms j 
'folded, as deputy court clerk-’ 
LeCount Patterson read the • 
jury’s verdict, repeating six] 
times; "guilty/’ once for each 
of the counts against him. 
v McCord, 53, also showed no 
ehiotion As f’alterson read the] 
word "guilty” for all eight \ 
counts against him. \ ! 

Liddy; former finance cOtin-; 
sci for the Committee for the] 
Re-election of the President,: 
could receive a maximum sen- ' 
tence Of 35 years. McCord, for- ! 
mcr security director for the; 
committee, could receive a; 
maximum sentence of 45- 
years. Sirica set ho date for 
sentencing. ' V 
Before being jailed .by dep- 
uty U.S. marshals Liddy em-, 
braced his lawyer, Peter L. 
Maroulis, patted him on the 
hack, and lira gesture that be- 
came his trademark in the 
trial, gave one final wave to 
the spectators and press .be- 
fore he was led away, 
i Principal Assistant U.S. At- i 
torney Earl J. Silbert said, af : 
ter thb verdict was returned, 
*that it Was "fair and just.” 

In hiS final statement to the 
jury, Silbert told the eight 
>001011 and four men that 
"when people cannot get to- 
gether for political purposes 
without (fear that their prem- 
ises will be burglarized, their 
conversations bugged, iheir 
phones lapped . . . you breed 
distrust, you breed suspicion, 
you lose confidence, faith and 
credibility.” 

Silbert asked the jury to 
"bring in a verdict that will 
help restore the faith in the 
democratic system that has 
been so damaged by the con- 
duct of these two defendants 
And their coconspirators." 

Despite repeated attempts 
by Judge Sirica to find out if 
Anyone else besides the seven 
defendants was involved in 
the conspiracy, testimony In 
the trial was largely confined 
by the prosecution to proving 
its case Against Liddy and Mc- 
Cord, With occasional mention 
made of the five who had 
pleaded guilty, The jury, 
which was sequestered 
throughout the. -trial, was’ 
never told of the guilty pleas. ' 
When Hunt pleaded guilty 
? jah. 11, Sirica questioned him 


in an attempt to find out if alty— 15 years.) 


fhent of others In the buggitig’.? 
Asked yesterday what steps he; 
now intended to take, Silbert] 
said, "I don’t think I’ll com*] 
hient on anything further,” ;ij 
fc According to testimony . irtj 
the trial, Liddy was given] 
{About $232,000 in campaign! ’ 
jfunds purportedly to carry out>j : 
a number of intelligence-gath*j 
ering assignments given him] 
by deputy campaign director 
Jeb Stuart Magruder. $ 

The prosecution said ' It] 
could Account for oflly about] 
$50,000 of this money, and that] 

It Was used to finance the spy-/ , 
.Ihg operation against, the! 
Democratic Party. - .'Vi 

In hisagrument to the juty,] 
Silbert called Liddy thfij 
"mastermind, the boss, the] 
|iioney-man’’ of the operation. 

Maroulis, defending Liddy; 
Attempted to put the blame oh! - 
Hunt, who Maroulis said waS' ' - 
Llddy’s trusted friend. "Fgoni; 
the evidence here, it can well' 
be inferred that Mr. Liddy goth 
htirt by that trust," . MarouliA] 
said. ( ‘ » ' 

’McCord’s lawyer, Gerald^ 
Alch, told the jury that Mc-j 
Cord "is the type of man whd’J 
is loyal to his country and who! 
does what he thinks is right.*?! 

At one point, Judge- Sirica in*) 
terrupted and told Alch he 
was only giving his “personal' 
opinion.” L'iJ 

Alch criticized Sirica during) 
a recess, saying the judge "did! 
not limit himself to actihg as A] . 
judge— -he has become |n addi*? 
tlon, a prosecutor and anil 
Investigator . . . Not only does’! / 
he indicate thaKJhe defend- 
ants are guilty, but that a lot ; 
of other people are guilty, the 
whole courtroom is permeated 
with a prejudicial y atmos-< 
pherc." 1 

Alch said that "In, 15 years 
of practicing law" he had not] 
been previously Interrupted? 
by a Judge while giving his fir 
pal argument. I s 

McCord and Liddy Were 
each convicted Of the follow- 
ing counts: ’ »*£ 

• Conspiring to burglarize' 

wiretap and electronically; 
eavesdrop on the Democratic 
Party’s Watergate headquar- 
ters. (Maximum penalty— fivfe 
years’ imprisonment and • fl 
$10,000 fine.) ., /{ 

• Burglarizing the Dehid 
cratlc headquarters with the 
Intent to steal the property 
of another. (Maximum penalty! 
—15 years imprisonment.) '■■■* 

• Burglarizing the . Demo-;! 
cratic headquarters with thfe! 
intent to unlawfully wiretap, 
and eavesdrop. (Maximum pen- , 


anyone besides the persons In- 
dicted was involved In the con- 
spiracy. v 

Hunt’s lawyer, William O. 
Bittman, blocked Sirica’s ques- 
tions. saying the prosecution 


* Endeavoring to caves* 
drop illegally. (Maximum pen* 
ally— five years’ imprison-; 
menl and a $10,000 fine.) > 

• Endeavoring to wiretap 
illegally. (Maximum penalty- 


had told him it intended to five years’ imprisonment and 
call Hunt and any other do- a $10,000 fine.) 


fcrtdanl who was convicted to. • Illegal wirelapping. (Maxi- 
iistify before the grand jury. mum penalty — five years’ ltn- 
An apparent purpose of re- prisonment and e $10,000 
newed grand jury testimony fine.) 

Would be to probe the involve- addition, McCord 
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^convicted of two a d d 1 1 tonal 
counts: • ' 

• Possession of a device pri- 
marily .Useful for the surrep- 
titious Interception of oral 
1 0 m m unlcations. (Maximum 
penalty— five years’ imprison- 
ment and a $ 10,000 fine.) 

* Possession of . a device' 
"primarily useful for the sur- 
reptitious interception of wire, 
fcommunications. (M a x i mum 
penalty — five years’ imprison-, 
ment and a $ 10,000 fine.) 

Although the total number 
of . years Liddy could be sen- ] 
tenced to adds up .to 50 and 
^McCord’s total possible sen- 
ftericc adds up to .80 years,' 
neither, according to legal 
sources, can receive consecu- 
tive sentences for both burg- 
lary counts. 

As a result, Liddy’s maxl- 
fmum sentence coUld be. 35 
;years and a $40,000 fine ahd 
McCOrd’s maximum could be : 

45 years and a $60,000 fine. 

In addition to’ Liddy, Mc- 
Cord and. Hunt, four men from 
Miami were named in the in- 
dlclimenl— Bernard L. Barker, 
Frank Sturgis, Virgllio R. Gon- 
zales and Eugenio R. Martinez. 

Ait four pleaded guilty Jan. 

15 to the seven counts with 
iWhlcii they were charged. 

They face maximum sent- 
ences of 40 years In .tail and 
fines of $50,000. The four men 
Were arrested, with McCord,, 
by Washington police in the 
democratic Party headquar- 
ters at 2:30 a.m. on June 17. 
The arrests marked the be- 
ginning of the \Vatergate af- 
fair. . 

)• These five men. dressed in 
business suits and wearing 
rubber surgical gloves, had 
electronic hugging equipment 
and sophistical ed cameras and 
film, in their possession or 
their rooms they had $5,300 in 
$100 bills. , 

The 'storv unfolded slowly. 
The day after the arrests, it 
was learned that one of the 
five men was the security co : 

' ohlinhtpr for the President’s 
Fe-clection committee. That 
tvns McCord, one of the two. 
defendants Ifeft In the Water- 
gate trial yesterday, 

Two days after the break-in, 
White House consultant Hunt 
.was linked to the five sus- 
pects. Hunt pleaded guilty to 
all counts in the opening days’ 
of the trial. 

Near the end of July, it was’ 
learned that. I he finance coun- 
sel to the Nixon re-election 
committee was fired because, 
hp refused to answer -FBI 
questions Rbout the Watergate, 

, bugging and break-in. The 
counsel was Liddy, a former 
Treasury and White House 
aide who was the other de- 
fendant to remain in the trial.:. 
f On Aug. 1, The Washington. 
Post reported that a $25,000 
cashier’s check intended as a 
Contribution to the. Nixon re-; 
election effort had been depos- 
ited in the Miami hank ac- 
count of one of the Wntcrgate 
suspects. The General : Ac- 
Approve 


counting Office; (he Irive&ttga-:, 
tivc arm of Congress, ordered 
an immediate audit of the, 
Nixon campaign finances! , 

The audit report concluded ( 
that former Commerce Secre-. 
tary Maurice H. Stans, thet 
chief Nixon fUnd-raiser, had a] 
possible illegal cash fund of. 
$350,000 in his office safe. 

The $25,000 from the cash^ 

iCr’s check and another $89,000 j 
ft-om four. Mexican checkftj 
passed through that fund, 

GAO concluded. ; • i 

| Last Friday, the ; Finfirict: 
'Coihmlttee to Re-elect ^ 
^President pleaded no contest; < 
in U.S. District Court' tty eight 
violations of the campaign ■ it* 
nances law. The complaint 
charged, among other . things/ 
that finance committee .Offi? 
dials failed to keCp adequate 
records of payments to Liddy.; 
The committee was fined, 

$8,000. ■■■4 

. In September, reports /sup-l 
faced that a former FBT agent;, 
and self-described participant 
in the bugging had become k' 
government witness , in' the’ 
case. He was Alfred C. Bald-, 
win 111 , who later was to test] 
tify that he monitored wire- 
tapped conversations for three, 
weeks from a listening post in 
the Howard Johnson Motor 
Lodge across the street from 
the Watergate. . 

On Sept. 15, the federal in- 
dictment against the. sevdrtj 
original defendants was '< re-,, 
turned. • ;v 

The next day, The PoSt re- 
ported that . the $350,000 cash, 
fund kept in- the Stans safe 
was used, in part, -as an Iritellj-’ 
gence - gathering fund. Oh 
Sept. 29, The Post, reported 
that Sources, close to thfe 
Watergate investigation said; 
that former Attorney General 
John N. Mitchell .controlled 
disbursements from the intel- 
ligence . fund or so-called 
“secret fund.” 

On Oct. lli. The Post be* 
ported 'that the FBI had con- 
cluded that ;the Watergate 
bugglhg was just one incident 
in a campaign of political espi- 
onage and sabotage directed, 
by the White House and. thi 
Nixon committee. 4 a';-. •• 

.' The story Identified Donald 
H. Segretti, a young California 
lawyer, as a paid political Spy 
who traveled around the Coun- 
try recruiting others . and dis- 
rupting the campaigrii ,.hf, 
Democratic presidential COrt-, 
tenders. . ; ■ , • , c 

Five days later, the , Presi- 
dent's appointments secretary, 
Dwight L. dhapin, was identi- 
fied as a person who hired 
Segretti and received reports 
from him. Scgretti’s other Coil-, 
tact was Watergate defendant 
Hunt, Segretti received about 
$ 35,000 in pay for the dlsrup-,. 
live activities from Herberr w \ 
kalmbnch, the President’s. pCN- 
sonal. attorney, according . 1 tb,‘ 
federal investigators. • ‘ 

This Monday it Was an- 
nounced that Chapin was re- 
signing his White .House Job, 

witness in the tria?V , 


; NEW YORK TIMES 

i 1 February 1973 

Watergate Conviction ] 

; The conviction of two of the senior officials in PresD/. 
dent Nixon’s campaign organization for criminal con-- 
Spiracy, burglary and wiretapping of the Democratic* 
National Committee’s Watergate headquarters proves,' 
.'that this sinister operation was no trivial escapade byi 
unimportant persons. It was part of a larger, far-flung, > 
well-financed plan to use political espionage and sabo-J 
tage techniques to disrupt and defeat the political oppo- 
sition. The intrusion of these police state methods into, 
domestic politics is without precedent and deserves the; 

; most thoroughgoing exposure and condemnation. • 

| • The White House has dissembled again and again in 
a frantic effort to divert the searchlight of public^ 
..suspicion from its own responsibility for this ugly busi- 
'ness. But thanks to the courage and tenacity of Chief, 

; Judge John J. Sirica of the United States District Court 
who presided at the Watergate trial, the public now has' 
’on record sworn testimony that former Attorney General 
John N. Mitchell, the President’s campaign manager, and' 
former Secretary of Commerce Maurice H. Stans, hi&- 
chief money - raiser, personally ^approved the disburse-, 
ment of $199,000 to one of the ponvicted defendants to: 

1 carry out this espionage. Judge Sirica elicited that testl Jl 
hiony from Hugh W. Sloan J t., the former treasurer of, 
the Committee for the Re-election of the President, after) 
the prosecutor in the case had unconscionably failed tb| 
do so, ... / ' ' - ••’,'1 

- Mr. Sloan also testified that one of the convicted' 
defendants told him after the police made the Watergate’ 
arrests: “My boys got caught last night. 1 made a mis-] 
■take by using somebody from here, which I told them, 
1 would never do.” ' ' ’ ’ ’• j.j 

’ That testimony was not contradicted, but neither did*' 
i Mr. Sloan explain who was meant by “them.” It is a; 

[ fair Reduction that senior White House aides as well 
i Herbert W. Kalmbach, the President's personal lawyer, j 
not only had knowledge of this repulsive operation bufci 
also planned it, recruited agents for it, and received; 
their reports. , ji 

Dwight L. Chapin, President Nixon’s appointment^] 
secretary, has been forced to resign because he has beerf] 
'publicly identified as the White House contact for ofte* 
]of the agents. But no ohc who knows the amiable and] 

; loyal Mr. Chapin believes that this young man is more;] 
than the “fall guy”, for others more senior than himself;' 

■ In the White House apparatus who are still in office. 

* “All the facts have not been developed by either side,”] 
Judge Sirica observed last . week to the lawyers for the; 
.prosecution and the defense. The indictments were drawn] 
'as narrowly as possible, and the Justice Department half 
.been less than ardent In exploring the case. ' , <; 

s - It is clearly the duty of the Senate to go forward wltfe 
'Its inquiry and make an unremitting effort to identify’ 
all of the higher-ups and all of the ramifications of thltM 
ruthless conspiracy to subvert the normal exercise . Of j 
■political freedom. ] v ; . , . ■■ 
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Still Secret: Who Hired Spies and Why! 


By Carl Bernstein- . , j 

?P.: and Bob Woodward ’ . : ' ') 

Washington Po»f tit «ff Writer* \ 

The Ivatcrgntc bulging trial was! 

• marked 'by questions not asked of wlt- 
'fieSsds, answers not given, witnesses not. 
tailed to testify and some lapses of mem- 1 
-tnory by those testifying under oathi 

p. . ... / News Analyst* ' [ 

| Five of the seven original ! defendants, 
jib the case pleaded guilty in the opening', 
.diiys of the trial, narrowing its scope 
prom the start. 

t; All seven men were Indicted by a fed-;' 
Leral grand jury on charges of conspiring; 
[to obtain Information from the Democrats’, 
,1iy breaking Into their headquarters at ; 
(the Watergate, stealing their documents, 
jphologrnphing their correspondence, wire-) 
gapping their telephones and planting; 
electronic eavesdropping devices in their 
Offices. , ' ■ 

The presiding Judge said repeatedly that 
he wanted the trial to probe deeply Into! 
the bugging of the Democrats' Watergate 
headquarters— its Sponsorship, funding, 

, purpose and possible relationship to al;; 
i legal Ions of a wider campaign of political' 
espionage and sabotage. 1 • . * 

\ But "all the facts have not been d&j 
Ivelopcd by either Side,” • U.S. District!; 

! Court. Chief Judge John J. Sirica said; 
flast week to lawyers for the prosecution* 

| and (he defense. 'J 

' Twice Sirica ordered ; the 
jury from the courtroom after 
the prosecution's examination 
of key witnesses and then 
questioned them himself about 
. matters not prohed toy the 
prosecution. 

On Jan. 15, during the trial’s; 
second week, Sirica addressed 
four of the defendants after, 
they had pleaded guilty and 
oUtiined some of the issues he 
.said he expected to be devel- 
oped in the courtroom'. Sirica 
said that the Jury ts "going to 
wonder who, If anyone, hired 
you to go In there, if you were; 
hired. . 

"t am just assuming that 
they (the jury) will be asking 
'themselves these questions". 

Sirica continued as the four; 
men stood before him. "They 
are going to want to know if 
there nre other people, that is 
'higher-ups in the Republican 
Parly tor the Democratic Party! 
or any patty who aic men- 
tioned or who arc involved in 
' this case and should be In this 
case, you understand that? 

“The question will arise, tin- 

* doubtedly, what was the mo- 
tive for doing what you people 
say you did," Sirica said,. 

"They will want to know 
where this money come from, 
who was the money man, who 
did the paying off . . . They are 
going to want to know a lot of 
things before this case is 
over." 

Those questions could have 
.been posed to witnesses from 
three sources — government at- ; 

torncys representing the pros-j | 


ecutiob, lawyers for the de- 
fense and the judge. 

When the trial of the last 
two defendants still on trial 
1 — former White House aide G. 
Gordon Liddy and James W. 
McCord Jr., the former secur- 
ity coordinator ;Of President 
NixonS’ re-election committee 
— ended yesterday in convic- 
tion on all counts, the ques- 
tion remained' unanswered.. 
During cross-examination of 
government witnesses, thelP 
Attorneys quite expectedly’ 
have not pursued the lines of 
Inquiry suggested by Judge. 
Sirica. . . . ] 

The government, , for ) ittlt 
part, acknowledged that it' 
knows the answers to many of} 
the judge’s questions but core 
tends they are more inferens 
tial than legally conclusive— j! 
find therefore should not have} 
been raised by the prosecution 
during the trial. • 

Last Friday, Sirica rejected* 
the prosecution’s suggestion! 
that he read the secret grand 
jUry mtnutfcs of the case W 
find the answers to some of 
his questions, . and said he} 
would continue personally td 
interrogate witnesses when he* 
felt it necessary. ,1 

l He then ordered that testi4 
mony obtained by his own 
questioning of a key witness' 
outside the presence of the} 
jury, be read to the ( 12 mem- 
bers of the jury. 

That testimony revealed 
that former Secretary of Com- 
merce Maurice H. Stans/ fi- 
nance chairman of the Nixon 
campaign, and former Attor- 
ney General John.N. Mitchell, 
the President’s campaign man- 
ager, both had verified that 
deputy campaign director Jeb 
Stuart Magruder had author- 
ity to approve cash payments 
,to Liddy for an intelligence 
gathering operation. 

The grand jury’s indictment, 
which was drafted by the 
three prosecutors and ap- 
proved by iholr superiors in 
the Justice Department, dealt 
only with the activities of the 
seven original defendants and' 
was limited to allegations the; 
government believed could be; 
conclusively proven in court. i| 

It mentioned none of the un- 
dercover activities that the; 
prosecutors previously char- 
acterized as "improper" and 
"despicable.” but which, they 
said carefully skirted l he edges 
Of the law on most occasions. 

Former White House aide t. 
Howard Hunt Jr. pleaded 
guilty in the trial’s fourth day/ 
and. the four Miami men ar-. 
rested inside the Watergate on* 
June 17 followed his lead two 
’days later. j! 

When the five defendant^! 
were dropped from the case.i 
it was no longer legally per- 
missible to admit as testimony 
the ' details of any conversa- 
tions they might have had out- 


side the gefteral period of the; 
conspiracy alleged in the grand 
Jury’s Indictment— May 1 to 
tfune 17. 

i That applies to statement* 
'reportedly made by Hunt and 
isome.of the Miami men that 
high presidential aides had ad- 
vance knowledge of the Waters 
'gate bugging and other under- 
■ cover activities against the 
Democrats; { 

Since the guilty pleas were, 
entered, the prosecution did 
not call about 10 persons on 
its witness list who could have 
testified about matters relaL 
Ing to- the five men. } 

It did not call Hunt and the 
four others who pleaded guilty, 
as witnesses against the two! 
remaining defendants. There; 
was legal precedent for put- 
! ting them oh the witness stand! 
:ln the trial, but the pfosceu-j 
tiott said It would' prefer td? 
bring the five before? a grand, 
jury for secret questioning' 
about their knowledge of the; 
Watergate bugging and relat- 
ed matters. Sf 

: "The truth will come otit,’^ 
the judge declared last Tuesf 
day. Then he paused and', 
added: “I hope it will comd 
out in this case. And if 1 think, 
1 should ask questions tog 
bring out additional facts that; 
haven’t been developed, % 
shall continue to do so.’ / 
That afternoon, Sirica ques-; 
tioned Hugh W. Sloan ,Jr„ the 1 
former treasurer of the Com-'; 
mlttee for the Re-election of, 
the President, about the au- 
thorization of large cash pay/ 
ments to Liddy— then finance: 
counsel of the Nixon commit-S 
tfee. f 

According to Investigators 
and the prosecution, Sloan had 
no prior knowledge of the 1 
Watergate bugging or any, 
other . espionage activities, 
against the Democrats. He 
quit his job when, after June' 
17, he learned' that money he> 
had been disbursing was used; 
for clandestine operations, in- 
vestigators have said. i 

In response to his original 
questioning by the prosecu- 
tion, Sloan testified Tuesday, 
that he paid Liddy $199,000 on : 
orders from Jeb Stuart Magru- 
der, then deptuy director of; 
President Nixon’s re-electlorti 
campaign. 

Earlier! Magruder had tesii-.j 
fled that he approved the' 
$199,000 cash payments tc/, 
Liddy for purposes of setting 1 
up art “intelligence network", 
which, Magruder raid, would 
Use only legal methods to ob- 
tain information. 

' Neither Magruder nor Sloati 
was asked by the prosecution 
who had authorized the 
payments to Liddy or who else, 
might have known about the: 
'‘Intelligence network." Judge 
SiHca did not question Tlagru-j 
dcr, a former White House’ 
jalde who was the sccond-tn/ 
command of the Nixon caih4 
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jpMgO committee. ' I 
' However, Sirica, excused; 
the jury and questioned Sloan, , 
the campaign treasurer, at] 
length. The judge asked Sloafyj 
41 questions, Including these; 
in the following exchange: 1 

Sirica: What was the pur-j 
pose of turning $109,000 over 
to Liddy? ! ! 

Sloan: I have no idea. 

SIHca: You have no idea?. 
Sloan: No sir. • , . f, 

Sirica: You can’t give us any 
information at all? 

Sloan: No sir. I was merely 
authorized to do so. I was not, 
told the purpose. 

Sirica:.' Who authorized yoU 
to turn the $190,000 over to; 
Mr. Liddy in cash? ' 

Sloan: .Teb Magruder, 

Sirica: For what pruposc? 
Sloan. I have no Idea'. 
Sirica: You didn’t question 
Mi*. Magruder about the pur- 
pose of the$l99,000 
Sloan: No sir. I verified with- 
Mr. Stans 1 and Mr. Mitchell 
that he was authorized to 
make those. ' 

Sirica: You verified it with 
who? 1 , 

Sloan: Secretary Stans, the 
finance chairman, and 1 didn't 
directly, but he verified it with 
John Mitchell, the Campaign 
Chairman. ’ ' 

Sirica: This $100,000 Could 
be turned over to Mr. Liddy is 
what you are saying? 

Sloan: Not the specific 
amount, hut Mr. Magruder, his 
authorization was authoriza- 
tion enough to turn over the 
sums in question. . - ' 

As is customary of govern- 
ment witnesses in • criminal 
trials, Sloan had been told in 
advance by the prosecution of, 
what he would generally be' 
asked on the witness stand by: 
the. government. When Sloan 
pad been questioned by thCi 
prosecution about the $199,000 
payments ahd other money: 
Liddy was authorized to rc-], 
Colvc, the relevant exchange! 
weiut this way: ■ ji 

Prosecutor; Did there come] 
h time in the end of March or: 
Parly April when you had a 
conversation with Mr. Liddy 
about Cash disbursements to 
him?. 

Sloan: Yes . . . Mr. Liddy 
came to me indicating that lie 
was being authorized a consid- 
erable allocation of cash,! 
funds. He had with him at that; 
time what seemed to be a 
budget which he did -not show I 
to me other than -the figures 
on It. It totaled $250,900. The* 
first disbursement he indi- 
cated he would need fairly 
shortly would be SR3.000 with 
roughly $12,000 disbursements 
following. 

• Prosecutor: After Mr, Liddy 
gave you this information 
about the budget, the $250,000, 
and the disbursement relating 
to the $83,000. did you' check 
that with Jett Magruder? 

Sloan: Yes 1 did. ! 

Prosecutor: What did lie tell 
you? 

Sloan: He Indicated that 
this budget was in fact — tills 
allocation was ih fact author- 
ized to Mr. Liddy, He indi* 


jl tutted, however, that he Wished 
cused; In each specific instance to 

Sloan, j tiear the amount and the tim- 

:r, at] ing of the distribution. j 

Sloahji ( , Ttlc . t es tim 0 ny of Sloan to 
these , Sirica was different from the 
interrogation by the prosecu-;- 
■ P ur . tion in other key respects. Sir-1 
ovel !| lea*- unlike the prosecution,! 

] asked Sloafi why he left the 

>a? Nixon committee and was told! 

he quit because Of the Water-j 
us any feate incident and , . Uie| 
internal situations that.existedj 
nereiy in the committee at the time.” ] 
as not, ‘ Sloan alsb gave a dif/erent.' 

account to the judge of what, 
d yoU Liddy had told him the dajl, « 
zer to! police had arrested five men 

> *; inside the Watergate on June 

17. - 

sc? ' When asked by the prosecu* 

1 1 tion what Liddy had said 

estion Sloan answered: "He said to, 
z pur- the best of my recollection*! 

: ,’My boys got caught last night.; 

rl with il made a mistake; I used 

itchell somebody from here, which I 
2 d id said I’d never do. I’m afraid !| 
am going to lose my job.*.”. 1 

. xyith When Sirica questioned 5 ! 

, Sloan, he gave essentially the* 

is, the .same account but changed the/ 

didn't phrase, ”1 used somebody 

t with from here, which 1 said I’d: 

ipaign never do,” to "I made a mis- 

take by using somebody from: 
Could here, which 1 told them I, 

ddy is would never do,” '1 

Sloan, however, was noli 

sCcific asked whether he knew who 

er, his Liddy meant by “them.” * j 

loriza- Assistant U.S. Attorney Earl? 

er the J, Silbert, the chief prosecutor' 

.- ' in the case, told Sirica later ] 

overn- th’at "there was nothing in Mr., 
iminnl Sloan's testimony that was a 
old in surprise to us or that We did/] 
ton of, not know.” . 
lly be' Silbert presided over thd 1 

md by: grand Jury that- investigated 

Sloan the Watergate bugging and! 

>y the, the prosecution received the 

[99,000 FBt's field reports in the case. 1 

money: 'Among them were reports 

to rc-, describing interviews with the 
change! four officials of President Nix-,. 

on's re-election committee 
i come, who testified in the trial TucS- 
rch nr: day. ' The four, who also ap- 
had a pcared before the grand jury,. 
Liddy were Herbert L. Porter, schcd ; : 
nts to uling director of the "Nixon 
campaign; Robert C. Okie, di- 
Liddy rector of administration; Ma- 

.hat lie gruder, and Sloan, All are ex- 

L'onsirl- White House aides. 

cash,: Federal investigators Have 

at that, told The Washington Post that 

, h” 8 as much as $750*000 in Nixon 

tshowi campaign funds was expended 

figures on espionage and sabotage op*- 

0; The* erntions against the Demo- 

indi- ,crats and that Mitchell, Ma- 
fairly gruder, Porter and Stans were! 

io with among high campaign and 

: menus while House officials who had 

authority to receive or ap- 
j,Htoy> pmve such cash payments 

matmn f S1 

150 000 oiu.ih. 

elating Neither Judge Sirica nor the 

I'Vnrtr prosecution asked any of the.' 

, Nixon committee officials oil 

Tuesday whether they knew of 
lie tell anyone in addition to those 

four persons who received or 
1 that, approved such payments. Nor 

were they asked whether the 
author- money received by Liddy was 

e indi- the only cash Sloan disbursed 
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fo# clandestine operations. 

Among such payments, ac- 
cording to federal investiga- 
tors, were at least $25,000 to 
Magruder, and a minimum of 
$35,000 to Herbert W. Kalm- 
bach, President Nixon’s per- 
sonal lawyer and until April f 
.the deputy finance chairman 
of his re-election campaign. ■ 
!- Investigators reported that 
Kalmbach, who was also inter- 
viewed by, the FBI, gave the 
money to a California attor- 
ney, Donald 'H. Segretti, to spy 
'On and disrupt the primary 
^campaigns of various Demo- 
cratic presidential candidates. 

The nanie of Segretti, who 
also was interviewed by the 
FBI and appeared before the 
Watergate grand jury, was 
Struck from the prosecution’s 
proposed list of witnesses at 
about the same time. that, the 
government learned that How* 
ard Hunt wanted to plead 
guilty. j 

■According to federal invest!- j 
gators, Segretti was recruited i 
to participate in spying and 1 
sabotage operations by Dwight 
L. Chapin, President Nixon’s 
Appointments secretary, and 
.reported on:, his activities to 
both Hunt and Chapin. 

Testimony either from or' 
ibout Segretti, who federal In- 
vestigators say was not in-' 
Volved in the Watergate bug-; 
! ging but received other under- 
cover assignments from Hunt, 
might have dealt with some of 
Ihe broader questions .Judge 
Sirica said he wanted an- 
swered at the triaL 
*' In an account l/y The Los 
Ahgcles Times. Assistant U.S. 
[Attorney Silbert is reported to 
have said that Segretti “would 
•have In be tied in with some- 
thing illegal” to he called as a 
(•witness, and that there is no 1 
evidence he broke any laws. 

"Silbert agreed in an inter- 
view that allegations about 
Segretti, if true, could place 
the Watergate case in a larger 
perspective for jurors,” The 
Times account said. . 

Many of the broader issues 
posed by Judge Sirica i were 
explored in detail by the FBI, 
particularly in its questioning 
of the four Nixon committee 
officials who testified Tues- 
day. Among the questions cov- 
ered by the ! FBI, but not 
raised at the trial. Were: 

• Who conceived the orlgl-! 
nal Idea for the ’‘intelligence 
network” mentioned by Ma- 
gruder in his testimony, and 
who gave final approval to the 
plans? According to investiga- 
tions, the decision to under- 
take undercover operations 
against the Democrats was 
made in the White House as a 
basic strategic element of the 
President’s re-election cam* 
paign and the plans were di-‘ 
reeled by presidential aides at, 
the Committee for the Re-elec*; 
tion of the President. 

• What Information was re- 
ceived for the $235,000 in cam- 
paign funds, which, according 
to court testimony, was given 
to Liddy for intelligence work 

: CIA-RDP77-00432R00010 


And who — besides Porter andf 
Magruder — received Informal 
!tion?. Magruder and Porter! 
mentioned four items of in- 
formation they received: data 
about an anticipated demon- 
stration in Manchester, N.H,, 
by a left-wing {?roup; Infor- 
mation about a right-wing, 
demonstration in Miami; Indi-; 
cations that as many as 250,000, 
demonstrators Pould be eg-] 
pected at the Republicans’ ini*! 
tial convention site of San] 
Diego;, and information about; 
a "major polluter” who wati* 
giving financial support to &■ 
Democratic presidential candl4 
date. ],i 

According to investigators,] 
additional information, was rfc* ; 
ceived from Liddy, some of if! 
directed to. Other officials atj 
the White Hotise and thief 
Nixon re-election committee.;,,! 

® What other intelligence* 
assignments did MagrudefS 
give Liddy? Magruder testl*. 
fied that there were "a numii 
;Her of others.’,’ He was asked, 
by the prosecution to give Stt 
“ example and mentioned tliei. 
Investigation about the major! 
polluter and the Democratic: 
.presidential candidate, riclth&r 
of whom he named. According 
to Investigators, the candidate] 
was Sen. Edmund 'S. Muskie, 
apparently the principal tar- 
get of tj»e Nixon campaigns, 
undercover operations. '■ ' •!/, 

0 Why was' the $233,000 
never accounted for by re- 
sponsible campaign officials tit 
either Internal audits or cam- 
paign spending reports filed. 
With the General Accounting 
Office? In its opening state-, 
ment, the prosecution Aaid 
that federal investigators have 
bnly been able to trace $50,000, 
of the total. » , , ; 

0 Why were records of. Hie 
transactions Involving ■ , the 
$235,000 destroyed, and what 
other records relating to lid- 
dercover activities wero 

(destroyed? Porter and Sloan; 
testified that they ■ destroyed 
their records because they did 
hot see any. need for; them. 
Odle testified that* hours afte? 
the Watergate break-lft, be led 
•Liddy to the biggest ffepdf 
shredder in the offices of ihfi 
Committee for the Re-election 
of the President. * 1 

9 Why did the . Nixon rg* 
election committee, which con- 
ducted almost all of its busi- 
ness by check, deal with Liddy 
In cash— most , of it in ’$iop 
bills. Testimony in the trihl 
has shown that the seven mpn ■ 
indicted in the cflse used. $160! 
bills on at least 14 occasions to 
buy plane tickets, pay for h«N 
tel rooms, rttdio receiver'), 
tneals and other expenses.) 
One hundred dollar bills, 
which the judge hafl. (mid 
"were floating around JIM 
coupons,” were found on tj*S 
five men arrested in 'the Wa-, 
ter gate. ' 

& Why did Nixon comsirUttOo ' 
.dfflcials feel It was necessary 
to hire 10 college-age student/!' 
to infiltrate left-wing . grcJiipa?, 
Porter testified , that tho 
)6^8^lW® ta ' "SSOiSRiSpi ji 
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.themselves. Irito such organize-; 
Hlons as the Yipples arid the ; 
SDS and Other such radical, 
groups.”. He said’ the Nixopi 
committee, was "not privy to a 
lot of the information that, 
say, the Secret Service had dr 
the FBI op state and local gov- 
ernment police agencies might 
have on the activities of these 
groups.” Did the Nixon com- 
mittee officials believe the po- 
lice and FBI would not pro- 
vide them with the hecessary 
Information? , ' , ^ ' 

On Jan. A 1, the fourth day 
of the trial, when .former 
White House consultant; How- 
ard Hunt pleaded guilty, 
Judge Sirica first began his at- 
tempt to probe more deeply 
Into the motives behind the al- 
leged conspiracy. , „ ; 

Though Htint was not Undet*-’ 
oath, Sirica called him tb the 
bench and asked Hunt how hK 
got Into the- alleged cOnspir,: 
acy; Hunt’s attorney, William 
O. Bfttman,. Intervened add: 
•said It might be Improper for; 
Hunt to answer' the question! 
because Hunt wodld be called' 
before the grand Jury later to, 
answer such questions ln. se-. 
cret. Sirica dropped- the llnOi 
of questioning. W 

When four; other meri, dil* 
from Miami, pleaded guilty, 

Jan. 15, Sirica called them be- 
fore him ,to answer similar-, 
questions — again not .under-; 
Oath. Sirica asked Eugenio ft. 
Martinez, one of the -Miami de-. 
fendants, the following ques- 
tions; 

Sirica; I want you to start 
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front the beginning ana I wkrtt 
you to tell me how you. g6t 
Into this conspiracy, how did? 
it happen that you got’ 
Involved? Do you understand! 
what I mean? ; -V- ■» {;; 

Martinez; Yes, T understand. ! 

' Sirica: Tell me in your own 
words what ybii did, how yCtf* 
got mixed Op (In this)? : 

Martinez: I believe the fact* 
that you have read in .the 
charges (Indictment) are true 
and are just, to the truth. ; rfc 
Sirica;. That: Is ti blanket ah-, 
swer. I want to know. specifics.- 
Martinez: l am sorry. 

1 Sirica: I., want . specific ift- * 
;*Wer* to, my questions, t Sift 
’not satisfied. ' 

if Sirica did not get specific 
answers. Martinez repeated 
the charges in the indictniertt 
and acknowledged their truth. 
The four Miami men, who irfe 
either Cubans or have , close 
, ties with Cuba,, said they were 
hot paid, .except for expenses 
and became involved because 
(they, though! their: action* 
Would help free Cuba from Pi- 
del Castro’* rule. a \ 

Numerous; reports and gov- 
ernment records say that *11 
four, worked at ope tithe or an- 
other . for' the CIA.' SiHca 
asked them if they had, He got 
answers.’ of either, "No, your 
honor” or “Not that;!' know, 
Your/ hohor!” V '/ ; 

When defendant Bernard !,. 
Barker; a - Miami ; real estate 
agent, was asked who ifent Him 
a $25,000 cashier’s check Ip- 1 
tended for the President’s, te- 


'IJediohr; ; ’efimpaigh,- ' ** it 
“responded: "FOr a defiiilt* 
'fact T cannot state who *eht 
that, money:” 1 ' ' - / • ' ' *• 
The judge later asked: 
;*'Don’t.', you. think it w>* 
.Strange that amount of money 
tioming through the' mail With- 
out -i being, / registered ' ]6t 
anything?”:' : , ’ - ; 

; Barker responded: ! “No, ! \ 
don’t think it Is Strange; yotif 
honor. Like! said, 1 have pre- 
viously. before ' this been irf-, 
Volved (n other opCratioh* 
(Which took the strdngene** 
but of that as far as I was' cohs 
derned.” V.. ’ -, r " ' 

Later- Sirica said, “I doii’t 
believe you," when Barked 
; said he got the money “In the 
mail, in a blank envelope.” ’ ' 

‘ 'Then, according to the; offi- 
cial court transcript, the foil? 
“in chorus”, answered 19 (idea- 
tions. They answered ;, with 
“No, /your honor'’ when -asked 
If they were coerced to plead 
guilty, or gjven any money dr 
promises, and , “Yes, ydu"r 
honor 11 - or* , “Yes,’ sir" When' 
asked If . they were guijty -tfr 
each of the seven charges- in 
the indictment against them.' 

: On Monday, Judge Sirici, 
questioned Alfred C. Baldwin 
(III, a former FBI agent and 
,key prosecution witness who 
testified that he monitored 
Wiretapped telephone call* at 
defendant McCord’s instruC-, 
tlon. In earlier testimony, Bald- 
win said that McCord, usually 
I received the logs of the moni- 
tored conversations, but that 
once 1 . In June McCord had 


Baldwin deliver' the -lpgiwM} 
the Committee for the Tta- 
• electlon or the President. - ■ ; 

( Sirica asked Baldwin 
following questions: 

Sirica: But you also stated; 
that you received a telephone 
call from Mr. McCord from 
Miami in which I think the 
substance of your testimony 
.was that as to one particular 
tog, he wanted you to put thaf; 
in a manila' envelope and sta,*; 
pie It, and he gave you. thOj 
name of the party to whom tHft 
materiat was to be deliverdu» ! 
correct?.. V ;•',/! 

• Baldwin: Yds, your honOhj 
-’ 'Sirica: You wrote' the-ftattlf 
of that party, -correct? ..•■* - 
Baldwin: Yes, I did.' . 

Sirica: on the envelope.' 
You personally took that enve-> 
lope to thd Committee td R - 
elect the President, correct*;^ 
Baldwin: Yes, I did. ■ ; 

Sirica: And you were UndOf; 
Strict Instructions from 
Record to give it to the party; 
that was named on .the eny&J 
lope, right? iiM 

, . Baldwin: YOS. -v 
•5 Sirica: What is the nanWM 
that party? : ‘ j ! . | 

; f i Baldwin; I do not know, | 
your honor. - ' utJ 

.Sirica: You testified befOfhj 
this jury -and have gone Infdj 
great detail regarding the vjjs: 

lous things that, transpired. M 
happened Insofar as your recOl* 
lection is concerned, correetfj'| ; 
~ Baldwin: That Is correct. . 
. Sirica: But you can't temdmi 
her the. name of the party (fr] 
whom, you delivered this gif* 
ticuiar log? .« 


Pentagon Paper ‘ Secrets ’ 
Cited in Public Document 


By MARTIN ARNOLD • 

W; .- Special to Tht New York Tlra,« 

l -r LOS ANGELES, Jan. ID— The Pentagon papers trial, ip 
only the second day of testimony, went right to the heart 
today of the defense's legal position: That much of the 
material contained in the top Ispring of that year could have* 
secret papers had long been jhelped Hanoi plan last year* 
lit the public domain. fret o ffensiv ^- . A 

The defense presented in | Dr. Daniel EUsberg and jin-, 
Court a United States Govern- thony J. Russo Jr., the defend 
ment Printing Office publication ants are accused o steaHn^ 
that was available to the gen- eight pages of the summary of 
iral public for $6 a copy the document along with the 
Urly In 1969: The defense Pentagon papers themselves 


pointed out that It contained 
much of the Same Information 
that the prosocution contends 
Injured the national defense 


memorandum, and, by ImpH- 
cation, making them public, an 
act that the general said was 
directly harmful to American 


Hljureu UlC 

When It was made public, in a troops In Vietnam ana, there- 
different form, at a much later fore, the country s nation.!. 


date. 

I -it was the second day in 
Which Lieut. Gen. William G. 
bePuy, a prosecution witness, 
Underwent cross-examination 
by the defense. Yesterday, and 
again today, the general Insist- 
ed that a 1968 Joint Chiefs of 
Staff memorandum on the ef- 
fects of the Communist Tet 
offensive in Vietnam in the 


were shown to the jury. 

Thus, the 1968 Joint Chiefs 
of Staff memo, which General 
Depuy said was dangerous to 
make public, said this: 

“He [the enemy] committed 
over 67,000 combat maneuver 
forces plus perhaps 25 per cent 
were impressed men and boys, 
for a total of about 84,000.” 

The general said that this in- 
formation, in the Joint Chiefs 
report, which was written in 
the latter part of February, 
1968, could help Hanoi evalu- 
ate American and South Viet- 
nam intelligence, and was “sen- 
sitive” even now, In . his 
opinion. 

But Leonard Weinglass, an 
attorney for Mr. Russo, using 
a slide, showed that in the 
report sold by the Government 
Printing Office early in 1968, 
Gcii. William C. Westmoreland, 
Commander of the Army In 
Vietnam, had written, and Gen- 
eral Depuy had helped edit, 
this statement: 

“The Tet offensive was ex- 
i ceedlngly costly to the enemy 
. throughout the country. Bc- 
I tween 29 January and 11 Feb-L 
ruary the Communists lost) 

'some 32,000 men killed and 
i 5,800 detained, out of an estl- 
j mated force of 84,000.” v 

“ The 1968 Joint Chiefs of Staff; 

‘ memo said, “Probably the only! 

n , major unit to escape heavy 

H Mosses was the 7th NVA [North! 


defense . I some 32,000 men killed and 

The defense elided that G»» 5 800 detained, out of an estl- 

eral Depuy himself had helped matcd forcc of 84 000 ... <; 

edit the document that the The 1968 Joint Chiefs of Staff 
printing office sold. That docu- mcmo ^ »p ro bably the only! 
ment was entitled T^cport on major unit to escape heavy 
the War In Vietnam; Com- 1 ] 0sses was the 7th NVA [North 
mander in Chief Pacific: Com- Vietnam Army] Division. How- 
tnandcr U. S. Military Assist- ever> present dispositions give 
ance Command Vietnam. the enemy the continuing capa- 

The comnarisons were made bility of attacking In the Saigon 
through the me of slides that area with 10 to 11 combat ef- 


fective battalion equivalents.” 

Again, the general found 
'making this information public 
harmful to American forces in 
Vietnam. 

tn the Government Printing 
Office document, General West- 
moreland had written: “On the 
other side of the argument, 
however, Is the fact that large 
North Vietnamese formations 
Were used initially In the attack 
on the III Corps area, particu- 
larly the North Vietnamese 7th 
Division, which was held out 
'of the early decision stage of 
the battle." 

Thus, the defense was at* 
tempting to show again, that 
the Information contained in 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff memo? 
randum — although not the 
memorandum itself — was in the 
public domain. 

The defense also flashed onto 
the screen that had been set up 
in the courtroom an article that 
appeared In The New York 
Times on March 10, 1968, to 
show that one of the key recorri-; ; 
mendations made In the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff memorandum 
had become public information 
within days after the memoran- 
dum was written — this was that 
General Westmoreland had re- 
quested 206,000 more American 
troop* for Vietnam. ’ 

The headline on The Time* 
article said: "Westmoreland re- 
quests 206,000 more men; stir- 
ring debate In Administration" 

General DePuy, now assist* 
lant to the Vice Chief of Staff 
lof the Army, was In the nine- 
-teen-sixties one of the .chief 
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military planners In Vietnam. 

In the latter part of February, 
'1968, he was one of eight offi- 
cers to accompany Gen. Earle 
Wheeler, then chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, to Viet- 
nam to make a report on the 
Tet offensive. In 1968 Joint 
Chiefs of Staff memorandum 
referred to during this trial is 
;that report. 

Experienced Witness 
I The thin, short general, who 
I testified In civilian clothes, is 
'obviously an experienced wit- 
ness. He sat on the witness 
chair, black-rimmed glasses n 
hand, articulating his points In 
long and grammatically correct 
Sentences. 

He never raised his voice, but 
when he did not understand a 
question he did not hesitate to 
jsay so; nor did he hesitate to 
Iturh to United States District 

NEW YORK TIMES , 

23 January 1973 


v.: ' By MARTIN ARNOLD 

ctxeinl to Th» New York Timm , 

A' LOS ANGELES, Jan. 22— The 
, Pentagon papers case moved 
.today into arguing the distinc- 
tion between a document la- 
beled "top secret” and one that 
'contains some of the same in- 
formation, but is not labeled 
“top secret.” , . 

Under cross-examination for 
■the third day, Lieut. Gen. Wil- 
liam G. DcPuy, . thus far the 
Government’s most important 
witness, acknowledged that h e 
bad helped edit a report on 
Vietnam that he said was "of 
use” to the Nortli Vietnamese 
. oven though it was sold to the 
public for $6 by the Uhlted 
States Printing Office. 

' That report was written by 
Gen. William C. Westmoreland, 
the American military com- 
mander In Vietnam from . 1964 
to 1968, and it had in it some 
Of the . same information and 
Conclusions that appeared in a 
■1968 memorandum by. the 
joint Chiefs of Staff that was 
labeled “top secret” and that 
Dartiel Elisherg Is accused of 
Stealing and passing on to his 
co-defendant, Anthony J. 
Russo Jr. 

The Joint Chicfh of Staff 
memorandum wns written after 
a nine-man survey team, head- 
ed by Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, 
then chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, visited Vietnam 
•.for three days at the end of 
February, 1968, to evaluate the 
enemy’s Tet offensive that had 
taken place earlier that month. 
.The Westmoreland report, which 
General DcPuy said he helped 
edit, was available to the public 
In March, 1969. 

It took three days; but final- 
ly one of Dr. Ellsberg’s attor- 
tieys, Charles R. Ncsson, a 
Harvard law professor, got the 
general, to admit that he was 
not entirely happy that the 
| Westmoreland report had been 
made public. 

"This history and this infor* 
'rnatlon, put together With every- 
thing they know, put^wther 


'Court Judge William Matthew 
Byrne, who is presiding over 
this trial, to ask him to have 
questions clarified. 

The general is not easily 
shaken from a position and ap- 
parently has a fine memory. He 
was able, with precise detail, to 
recall the testimony he gave 
'yesterday. ' 

This morning, in fact, he ad- 
mitted under cross-examination 
that he had studied the, trans- 
cript of the testimony Tie had 
given yesterday ' and that he 
had met again, before court to- 
day, with the chief prosecutor, 
David R. Nissen. 

.. Later this afternoon, he 
Started to undergo cross-exami- 
nation from Charles Nesson, 
one of Dr. Ellsberg’s lawyers/ 

- Dr. Ellsberg and Mr. Russo 
are accused of 15 counts of 
espionage, theft and conspiracy 
in the case. 


'with The New Ydrk Times, with 
books, could make up a report 
—so I would have to say these 
'pages would benefit the North 
Vietnamese,” General .DePuy 
Said. 

“Of possible use to , them?, 
Mr. Nesson asked. 

"Of possible use, yes,’’, the 
general replied. • .• •>. 

What, then, is the distinction 
between the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff memorandum . arid the 
.Westmoreland report? 

According to the general, the 
.fact that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff memorandum reflected the 
views of General Wheeler, at 
the time the nation’s highest 1 
, ranking military officer on ac- 
tive duty, would give it ’more 

- (Ln 
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credibility’ in the eyes of the 
North Vietnamese than a sim- 
ilar report from General. West- 
; Moreland, who wfas then only , 
the commander in the field.' 

‘The fact that It wfls classi- 
fied could heighten their [the 
North Vietnamese], interest*” 
General DePuy said. "The fact 
that it was' classified calls at- 
tention to its importance.’’ He 
added: 

“It’s a different assessment 
by a different man at a differ- 
ent time with a different, audi- 
ence and includes different 
facts unclassified, published by 
the Government.” 

. General DePuy then de- 
scribed the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff memorandurn as an "offi- 
cial action report” and added 
that it “was not submitted to 
the people.” 

Of Genera! Westmoreland’s 

• report, he said: “This, however, 
is'an unclassified report, a his- 
tory, and is not an official 
action report. It doesn’t give 
the viewpoint of the chairman 
[of the Joint Chiefs of Staff.]” 

Objected 50 Times 

While this cross-examinatiori 
was going on, the chief prose- 
cutor David R. Nissen, objected 
about 50 times. He was sus- 
tained at least half the time. 
But, as a legitimate courtroom 
tactic, the continual objections 
served to slow down the flow 
6f testimony in an attempt to 

• obscure what the general was 
testifying about. ' . - \' 

Legally, the testhribny was' 
Important on several counts. 
First, the defense Is contending 
ed For Release 2001/08/07 


] By MARTIN ARNOLD 

i Spfd«l to Tho New Ynrlt Tims* 

-LOS ANGELES, Jan. 23 — 
The Pentagon papers them- 
1 selves were Introduced into evi- 
dence today, and an Army of- 
ficer who helped put them to- 
gether testified that their dis- 
closure would be "of use to 
a foreign nation.” 
t, Seated In the witness box, 
with the papers before him in 
'an old grocery carton, Brig. 
General Paid F. Gorman said 
that the documents would he 
’ "useful to augment the intelli- 
gence of a foreign country" 
and “to influence foreign rela- 
tions.” 

He was the third witness to 
testify for the Government in 
the trial of Dr. Daniel Ellsberg 
and Anthony J. RussO Jr., and] 
was the second general Officer 
to do so. Dr. Ellsberg and Mr. 
Russo are accused of 1 1 counts 
of espionage, theft and con- 
spiracy, In connection with the 
Pentagon papers. 

Like Lieut. Gen. William G. 

; DcPuy, who previously teSti- 
, • fied, General Gorman Wore 
civilian clothes. Unlike General 
DcPuy, he seemed to enjoy 
testifying. He smiled and ges- 
tured as he answered the ques- 
tions of David R. Nissen, the 
■ chief prosecutor, ' sometimes 
facihg the jury directly to give 
his response. ; ■ , .- 

“Could those doctfmeots 
have been of use to ri foreign* 
; nation in 4969?" .Mr,; Nissen 

1 "Yes,” the general replied! 

Mr. Nissen then moved that 
j 18 volumes of the Pentagon’s 
secret history of -the Vietnam 
war be put into evidence, and 
he remarked that the Govern- 
ment would use thcM in Many 
ways, including for finger- 
prints. 

The complete Pentagon pa- 
pers consist of more than 7,000. 
pages in 47. volumCs, but for 
the purpqscs of this trial the 
defendants are accused of mis 1 
’ using only 18 volumes, which 
include four volumes on diplo- 
I matic negotiations. , 

t The papers were first made 


i'June 13, 1971. TheJIri'diCtrfiiht'l 
i covers only the period '.from! 
!. March 1, 1969, to SCpt/’ 30, 
1970. 7 

1 Mr. Nissen asked .h&lv-.jthe 
j.papers could have been useful 

* to a foreign nation.'- ta • i £ 

1 “They could be 6r;'uS6 tej 

shape, direct, block tltfe' Chan 1 
neis of international, ehMMQrii- 

* cition," General GOrMarf . fes 

* plied. v.',M 

"How?” he was asked/;! j j. 

• "It could inform foreign. 'nak 
tions on how the U.S. Govern^ 
ment conducts itself while en- 
gaged in war in Southeast 
Asia,” he answered. : .i ’• 

Tie to Defense Alleged | 
The general went 'on to ex- 
plain how an intelligence ex- 
pert for a foreign country might 
use the Pentagon papers not 
only to expand his own knowl- 
edge but also to verify the ma- 
. tenal he had gathered else- 
where — “to assess how a good 


public by Tile New York Times 
in a series of articles starting ] 

thdt much of the information 
contained in the Pentagon pa- 
pers and other documents in- 
volved were in the public, do- 
main before Dr. Ellsberg al- 
legedly stole and distributed 
them. The defense maintains 
that the real importance of the 
papers was that they brought 
together, under official aus- 
pices, facts about the Vietnam 
•W$tr» - i 

Second, It was Important that 
General DePuy used the • word 
“history" In describing general 
Westmoreland’s teport because 
the defense contends that the 
Pentagon papers were, like 
that report, also “history," and, 
I’is such, shoutd never have been] 
classified “top secret’ In the 
: a.lAt|RteP77-00432R0001C 
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where — “to assess how a good 
job his men in the, field were 
doing.” 

J o prove its espionage case 
inst the defendants, the 
Gc/vemment must first demon- 
' strate that the Pentagon papers 
"were in fact related to the na- 
tional defense. The questioning' 
of General Gorman, like the 
questioning of General DePuy, 
was aimed’ to make that point.,; 

General Gorman, who grad-' 
ualed from West Point in 1950, 
and earned a master’s degrefs In? 
public administration from Haifa 
vard in 1954, is assistant divi^ 
sion commander of the Fourth, 
Infantry Division at Fort Car-', 
son, Colo. He served twice in’- 
Vietnam, once commanding .art 1 
infantry battalion and ortce M 
airborne brigade. 

Worked on Security • i 
In the summer of 1967, he 
was assigned to the Interna 1 
tional Security Affairs Divisiori 
of the Department of Defense, 
which then functioned as the 
Pentagon’s elite idea group on 
foreign policy, and he subse- 
quently became the top military 
man on the group that put to- 
gether the Pentagon papers, 
which cover United , States 
involvement in Southeast Asia 
through four Presidential Ad- 
' ministrations. < .' . •/ 

The general, ironically, ■ was. 
making from the witness stand 
the same argument that Div 
Eilsberg made when he was at- 
tempting to persuade various 
Congressional figures to make 
the Pentagon papers public—- 
that they tell important, secret 
information about the inner 
workings of the Government. 
Now, however, the defense is 
attempting to prove that ail the 
information in the papers Was 
in the public domain long be- 
fore the papers themselves be- 
came public. - 

General Gorman Who court- 
room observers believe seems 
to have built rapport with the 
jury, described the papers i\S 
“an authoritative survey of the 
war," as "representing the 
highest classification, top se&> 
ret, sensitive," and as tellinH 
"the thinking of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment at the highest levels.’ 

; Describing the effect that a 
particular passage might have! 
upon the North Vietnamese In- 


telligence departments, he said, 
"This la simply telling the 
enemy that we knew what 
| , were up to.” 

(0070001-9 
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By. Sanford J. Ungar ’ > , \ 

.Wnshinulort Post Staff Wrltct ' ' 

, los Angeles, Jan. 26 h- 

/The Defense , Department, in 
internal studies prepared in 
'connection with the prosecu- 
tion of Daniel Ellsberg and 
Anthony J. Russd' Jr. In thej 
Pentagon Papers trial; cortj 
eluded that disclosure of some’ 
volumes of the ; once-top se/ 
cret papers would not affect* 
the “national, defense, '“It was: 
revealed in federal, court;, herd, 
today. , ■ 'V'f !*“.'■ v/ ! . 

*■ U.S. District Court;-;; Judge 
W. Matt Byrne Jr., incensed at 
what he , apparently felt werdt 
delaying tactics by the gov- 
ernment / in/ producing thfif 
studies,' -exploded • With , ttngCt, 
at the proseciJtion, declaring 
tonight that he would turn, 
over the internal studies to at- 
torneys for Ellsberg and Russo' 
for use by the defense. 

Ellsberg and Russo are 
ieharged with conspiracy, es- 
pionage and theft of govern- 
;mcnt property. 
j Byrne also ordered that J.| 

I Fred Buzhardt, the Pentagons; 

I general counsel, and a 'Justice* 
Department • official working; 
on the case appear at a spe-> 
!cial hearing here Monday to; 
testify about the studies;, 
known ns “damage reports.”/ *; 

The judge said they must 
bring fliong massive Pentagon* 
flies -on the case for his in- 
spection. , .* 

i In order to show guilt under, 
ihc espionage act the defen-, 
dants arc accused of Violating, 
the government must establish; 
a- connection between the^ 
Pentagon Papers nhd: the., “na- 
tional defense.’*; ; ' v ; •> 
'ClcaHy, the damage' report's' 
Judge Byrne read in court to- 
day bear directly on that 
connection, and their conclu- 
sion that compromise of at 

least two of the volumes docs 
not “in any way affect” 'the 
national defense could lead 
to dismissal of some of the 
eight espionage counts in the 
15-count indictment. 

At the least, the defense^ 

would have an opportunity to! 
fiucstlon the ns yet unidenti- 
fied author of the “damage 
reports” before the jury on 
why he, felt that disclosure of 
the volumes would do the 
country no harm, 
j Today’s revelations, which 

j came after the jury had been 
| dismissed until Tuesday morn- 
1 ing, grew out of testimony by 
| the first prosecution witness, 

I Frank A. Bartimo, an nsslst- 
| ant general counsel at the 
i Pentagon, on Jan. 18, the sec- 


ond day of trial; T' T 

Bartimo revealed at that 
;tlme that he had commis-. 
ssloncd a task force in 1971, 
;aftcr the - Pentagon Papers 
had appeared in newspapers* 
to assess their connection with 
the national defense. 

J, For the past week, Bartimo 
has been back and fourth to 
(.Washington,* by plane and by 
telephone, in an effort to as- 
[semble the “damage reports.” 
r., Only today, the Pentagon 
iscnt a military jet t* Los An- 
fgeleS carrying material chief 
'prosecutor David R. Nissen said 
^was .so sensitive that it could 
not; be put aboard a commercial 
; aircraft - ; 

] Nissen has been under the 
judge’s orders since last April 
to produce the “damage re- 
'ports” for Byrne’s private ilk 
[spectlori and . consideration of 
! whether they should be avail- 
able to the defense. 

(Such material falls under 
the Supreme Court’s 1963 de*! 
Clslon in the case of Brady v.| 
Maryland. Tn that case, the 1 
high court ' reversed the * con-* 
vlctlon of an accused rapist] 
jbecause the prosecution failed 
ltd give the defense informa- 
tion it had which tended to 
exculpate, or establish the in- 
hocence of, the accused, 

Byrne suggested today that 
Nissen had not fully complied 
’with his order of last April. 

The more Bartimo testified, 
as He was repeatedly called 
back to the witness stand this 
week;, the more he revealed 
the existence of “damage re- 
ports” that the judge had 
never seen. • 

This evening, as Nissen 
stood stammering in protest, 
Byrne read in open court from 
two apparently exculpatory 
reports provided to him pri- 
vately by the prosecutor only 
on Wednesday of this week. 

One, which covered a vol-, 
iUme of the Pentagon Papers 
Included, in the indictment, 
entitled "Evolution of the War, 
U.S. and France’s Withdraw- 
al From Vietnam— 1954-1956,” 
said that “since virtually all 
f the material in this volume 
(has been in'the public domain 
since before 1969 . . . the De- 
fense Department docs not 
find, therefore, that the com-: 
promise of this volume in any, 
way affects the national de- 
fense.” 

„ A n o t h e f, dealing With a 
Rand Corp. study of the 1954 
Geneva accords on Indochina, 
also mentioned in the indict- 
ment, said its disclosure would 
“not have any effect whatso- 
ever on the national defense.” 

Byrne said he would pro- 
vide those undated reports, 
and perhaps much more of the 
material, to the defense. 

Taking both the judge and 
the prosecution by surprise, 
defense attorney Charles Ncs- 
son revealed that, the defense 
knows, from its own sources, 
that still other “damage re- 
porta” were prepared in late 
1971. when the Justice De* 
jpartment was preparing to 



Witness 


V . '' V i" By Sanford J; Ungar , / *•'♦ f 7 t|P| 

f-'v . ' Y Washington Post Staff Writer 1 ' ’■ | 

(‘■■I \ • • ... . -tj 

LOS ANGELES, Jan. 24— mony, is to show that coippro- 

;; While in Washington the talk miseof the documents in 1969 
fcwaS of peace and Vietnam’s —the time of the alleged con.- 
| future, the. grim details of the, spiracy— could have damaged 
j costly American involvement the “national defense.^’ . ; | 

{" , wa " 7 er ? be K re ' Today, that Involved going 
[.hashed in federal court here <- , * 5 

t ^day. i- over a group of volumes which 

F- With the lights dimmed in Gorman described as tracing 
[the, cavernous courtroom so “the evolution of the war . (A; 

I 'that the jurors could read events after the United States 
{• slides projected onto a screen, . . . , . > 

I Brig. Gen. Paul F. Gorman became directly involved . ... 

'(painstakingly reviewed some f/ l cr an alliance was estaof 
rdf the highlights of the past 11 shed between this country 
« three decades of events in and the Saigon government.". } 

[ Southeast Asia. ’ 1 , The general gave special at- 

j Some slides showed a com- Mention to the volume entitled 

■ puter-produced "chronology,” "The Qverthrow of Ngo Dlnli 

(/and Gorman drew attention .to D lem.” • ' 

a line indicating the arrival In He cited passages ffom the 
f Saigon of Col. Edward G. screen that detailed- relations 1 
iLansdalein 1954 on a “secret 1983 between Henry Cabot 
I mission" for -the Central Intel- Lodge, then American ambas* i 
[llgence Agency to help con- sador in Saigon; Col. Lucietvj 

• duct early operations against Conein, a CIA agent; arid * 

i 1 North Vietnam. Duong Van Minh, the South. 

■ . Smiling, he pointed out that Vietnamese general who led , 
/ 'the documents he had before the plot against Diem: 1 ,, - 

j him on the witness stand and * ‘Lodge recommends that, 

< 6n the screen, the once-top se- when Conein is contacted 
1 cret Pentagon papers, provide again, he be authorized to Say.; 
fthe names of nearly everyone that the U.S. will not thwart b 
! sent from Washington to pro- C °UP- - • 1 ; 

[ vide covert support for the re- Lodge then authorized 

* gime of Ngo Dinh Diem. CAS [a code name for the CIA] 

- ■. Gorman, who was assistant headquarters in Saigon] to os-, 
V director of the Defense De- sist in tactical p anning.” ..i 
; partment task force that pre- [ Ve are hj agreement 

i pared the Pentagon Papers, is that the Nhus [Diem’s brother 
■* key prosecution witness in «nd sister-in-law] must go." r 
I the trial of Daniel Ellsberg \\ was an altogether captU 
and Anthony J. Russo Jr. on vatlng Varn-nnd Probably a 
; charges of conspiracy, esplo- one for the two men a,nd 
; nage and theft of government 10 u women , jurors none of 
property in connection with sho ^d any familiarity 

disclosure of those and other * the ” rl ® tns , tlie 


Classified documents 


Vietnam during their selectlbril 


His task, in what is expected ca ^'* er thj* I ^ u on '-( 1 


to be almost a week of testi- 

bring a superseding indict- 
ment here against Ellsberg 
and Russo. 

Ncsson produced an internal 
Defense Department memo to 
Buzhardt from one of his as- 
sistants, John J. Stahl Jr.,; 
dated Dec. 13, 1971, relaying 1 
a request for help from John 
Martin, chief of the Analysis • 
and Evaluatioh Section in the 
justice Department’s Internal 
Security Division. , i 

The defense attorney, a ! 
Harvard law school professor, ' 
hinted that the defense has a 
copy of yet another memo , 
asking that apparently ex- 
culpatory “damage reports” 
be removed from Defense De- 
partment files to avoid dis- 
closure. 

• It was then that Byrne or- 
dered that Buzhardt and Mar- 
tin, who is Nlssen’s "contatt” 

In Washington, be here OB 
Monday. 

% Leonard 1 , "Weiriglassi , flttS- 


Many of the jurors leaned 
forward to . listen Intently. 
Some took notes. , 'v j 

The . section of the over- 
throw of Diem was especially 
sensitive in 1909, Gorman ex- 
plained, because at that time, 
Lodge was the chief Americas! i 
representative at the Paris 
peace talks with North Viet- 
nam. 

The genera! gesticulated 
and maintained almost con- 
stant eye contact with the jury 
box. His tone was professorial j 
and confident. * . 

As the jury left, Judge W/; 
Malt Byrne Jr, warned them j 
again, as he. does every, daj*, ; 
not to read or listen to oi* die- j 
cuss anything connected with 
the case. 

So’s chiof attorney, argriM 
that there may be grounds 
for dismissal of the entire In- 
dictment, If the Justice DC- 
ipartmbnt already had excul- 
patory “damage reports” frorti 
the Defense Department bttt 
.failed to make them ' avail- 
■ able to the grand jury tn fit? 
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ifimber, 1971 


"passed the information along) 


i NEW YORK TIMES 
1 February 1973 


me uuutmai 

Earlier In the day, the pro- ,to American agents. 

miIIam AAmntntn /1 irllront r-V. V' A ~i 1 


Becutlon completed direct ex- 
amination of Brig. Gen. Taul! 
F. Gorman, who was assistant 
director of the Defense De- 
partment task force that com- 
piled the Pentagon Papers, by 
leading him through the most 
sensitive "diplomatic volumes.” 

Gorman’s testimony included 
a description of how the Brit- 
ish government monitored 
telephone conversations In 
1907 between Soviet Premier. 
iAlexcl Kosygin, then on a 
visit to London, and Leonid 
.Brezhnev, head of the Soviet 
.Communist Party, and then! 

NEW YORK TIMES 1 
31 January 1973 


\ Asked by Nissen how the 
United States would react If it 
^'obtained a similar study to 
; the Pentagon Papers prepared 
by China, the Soviet Union 
or North V'etnam, Gorman 
replied that “it would be the 
Intelligence windfall of the 
decade.” . 

■ But Byrne ordered that an- 
swer stricken from the rec- 
ord as unrelated to the. ev-. 
Idence In the case. The judge 
[postponed cross-examination 1 
of Gorman pending resolution' 
of the furor over the "dam- 
age reports.” 


Ellsbefg Judge Says U.S* j 


1 • , ... ; By United Press International ’Ll 

l LOS ANGELES, Jan. 31- I secret Vietnam War documents 
•Studies that indicated that re- and concluded that fewer than 
lease of the Pentagon papers .150 of 800 points believed to 
.Would -not cridangcr national be related to national dcfensc ( 
Security were ordered covered vycre properly classified.* ?_ V, 
up by the Defense Department, 1 Colonel Miller said that his 
, a witness testified today at the superior .at the PentagOri, 1 
espionage trial of Daniel Ells- Charles Hinkle, director of -se- 
berg. ■ \ > ( curity review in the office of. 

Lieut. Col. Edward A. Millet the Assistant Secretary for 
Jr., retired, the “mystery wit- public affairs, told him that p 
ness” promised by the defense, had received instructions froth, 
said that he had prepared Aft Jerry W. "Friedheim at the 
analysis of nine volumes of thb slstant Secretary for Public Af* 

fairs at the Pentagon that the 


’’ The defense has been con- 
tending that the Security Re- 
view Office analyses were sup- 
pressed by the Government, and 
■ .tj v maRtiN ARNOLD *t its behest the judge ordered 

. . , , v ■ V,' ' .that Charles Hinkle, head of the 

- 1 • Special lo rue tJewiorkTimt« review section, appear in court 

LOS ANGELES, Jan. 30— The judge in the pentagon tomorrow along with a "secret” 
papers case ruled late this afternoon that the Government defense witness, 
had some evidence tending to prove the Innocence of the 1( Jhat ^secret ^whness^ is^be* 

defendants. He then ordered tHsbcrg and Mr. RussoTTe : officer, Lieut. Col.* Edward A 
that this evidence be. tuftied espionage counts, and to prove. Miller, who wrote a large sec. 
over tonight to the defend- them, the Government must tlon of the Security Review Of- 
ftnfc nr tinnlel Ellsberi? and first prove that the men’s al- flee analyses. . , „ 

Snnv T Russo Jr - leged illegal acts damaged the The materia that the judge 
Anthony J. BnssoJr, national defense, tuled exculpatory today was 

Attorneys for the men said The soven other coun t s in . contained in reports written by 
that they would move for a voive theft and conspiracy, but ! a n official of the National Sc- 
Mistrial tomorrow and that they because some of the same 20 curity Agency, who was lent tc 
would ask for sanctions against top secret documents are M- the pefense Department’s gen 
the Government for the many volved, the theft and con- cra [ counsel, J. Fred Buzhardt 
mnnHis that it denied that such s P irac y charges could .also be to put togethe rthe analyses, 
months that it denied that suen narrowCc j substantially by the According to the defense, Mr 
evidence existed. judge. Buzhardt had these analyse 

‘ No participants or observers the 20 documents are 18 Idonc only after the Security Re 


evidence existed. 

I* No participants or observers 


1 JltJ UULUUICiaS QIC AO 

seemed to expect Federal Dis- volumes of the 47-volume 
trlct Court Judge William Mat- Pentagon papers, a 1968 Joint) 
thew Byrne Jr. to declare a mis- Ch ' cfs Staff memorandum, 
frlal, but it was pointed out mcmorandum . A1! of the ^j 
that he could throw out some were fclasslfied top secret-sfensi*,' 
Of the 15 counts ov espionage, tive, and all were made public* 
theft and conspiracy. . by The New York Times on 

in addition, the defense wfltl Junc Hi. 1971. . . ■ 

now be able to use some of the De pa rtmen t of Def ense^ , 

prosecution’s own materials J r l £ e ^ e £ s done a' number 
When questioning witnesses be- “ { secret analyses of these '20’ 
fore the jury. 1 *- *- t nr 


documents to determine for 


• W'V J * , UULUIUbllkO VV 

The evidence involved is cpn- court action whether or not 
talncd In the Government's the national defense was af-' 
analyses of the effect that the fcc ^ d April, Judge Byrne 
•disclosure of the Pentagon hftS bcan askinp for these ana i. 
papers had on national defense. yS es because the defense has 
The analyses had been sub- contended that they contain cx- 


mitted reluctantly by the Gov- 
ernment in secret; and most of 
It very recently. 

It was a poignant moment in 
jtho courtroom when Judge 
Byrne said that portions of, the 
Government’s analyses showed 
that the disclosure of 11 of the 
20 top secret documents in- 
volved In the case, did not af- 
fect the national defense. 

Dr. Ellsbcrg, sitting at the 
‘defense tabic with his attor- 
neys, broke into a large grin 
and then moved to where his 
wife was sitting In the court- 
room and put tils arm around 
her. They stayed that way for 
the remainder of the session. 

Eight of the counts.against 


culpatory evidence. 

Under a Supreme Court rul- 
ing in 1963, such prosecution 
evidence, which tend to prove 
the innocense of a defendant, 
must be turned over to the de- 
fendant upon request. 

The Government has denied 
since spring that much of the 
material existed. But this 
morning, the Government final- 
ly gave Judge Byrne the final 
stack of such papers. They 
•were about as thick as the 
Manhattan telephone book and 
Included analyses by th De- 
partment of Defense’s Security! 
Review Division. 

The judge said that he would 
look this latest material over to 


flee analyses. , , . . „ 

The material that the judge 
ruled exculpatory today was 
Contained in reports written by 
'an official of the National Se- 
curity Agency, who was lent to 
the pefense Department’s gen- 
eral counsel, J. Fred Buzhardt; 
to put togethe rthe analyses. 

According to the defense, Mr. 
Buzhardt had these analyses 
done onlv after the Security Re- 
view Office reports showed that 
the disclosure of the Pentagon 
papers did not affect the na- 
tional defense. 

Today, Mr. Buzhardt said 
that iuntil the Security Review 
Office analyses arrived here 
from Washington last evening 
by special courier he did not 
know that they even existed. 

He testified that he thought 
someone had written those 
particular reports "voluntarily" 
as a spare time exercise. They 
are not official, he said. 

The defense hopes that in 
questioning Mr. Hinkle and 
Colonel Miller tomorrow it will 
prove that the analyses were 
in fact official and that they 
were suppressed. 

All of today’s proceedings 
took place without the jury, 
which was sent home Friday 
to allow the parties to thrash 
out whether or not exculpatory 
material existed. 

The jury is scheduled to re- 
turn to court tomorrow morn- 
ing, but It Is expected to be 
sent home again to allow Mr. 
Hinkle and Colonel Miller to 
testify. 

Judge Byrne has said that no 
defense cross-examination will 
be allowed until ail the excul- 
patory material in this case has 
been revealed and given to the 
defense. 

The defense, In turn, has 
asked for some time to study; 


iession. 5 ^nt n Tns exodna ! «sked for some time to study; L C( 

s against' ° n ’ a - 9 ‘ W 0,8 exculpatory material it re-j 
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‘‘damage report” should be -re- 
moved from the files.' ; !\ v i 

Colonel' Miller 1 , said that life 

had' sefcri a memo < confirming 
' {feat the 1 documents were to bfe 
'removed .from the files in July,' 

! 1,972. , ’ 

I- United States District Court 
Judge William Matthew Byrne 
fJr. had ordered the defense t.0 
'produce the. witness that; it con-- 
tended could prove that the. 
Government, had deliberately 
Withheld information that would 
Help to'ptove Dr.'Ellsberg’s in-, 
noccncd . \ \, , , . * 

Mr. Hinkle also flew to Los, 
Angeles from Washington tb 
testify on orders of the judge. ' 

Judge Byrne disclosed yes-' 
terday the Series of “damage 
reports” indicated that li-bf 
the 20 volumes of the Pentagon 
papers contained no informa- 
tion that was vital to natibhkl, 
Security, • ' ' , ,?'* 1 

I Jury 1* Sent Home < 

i ' By! MARTIN ARNOLD ' +{' 

Special to Tlie New York Timto 

LOS ANGELES, Jah. 31— -the 
jury In the Pentagon paper! 
trial was sent home today until 
Monday- -to give the defence 
time !to study new evidence 1ft 
the case. . ‘ ' 

The evidence consists.*)? the 
Government’s own secret evaf*) 
nation of whether the dis- 
closure of the Pentagon papers 
damaged this country’s nation-: 
al defense. , 

; The judge has ruled that :• 
some of the Government’s an hi-' 
yses showed that the nationAl* 
defense was not affected, and; 
last night this material was, 
turned over to the attorneys 
for Daniel Ellsberg and Asrt 
thony J. Russo Jr., the de- 
fendants. . 

The defense has been ctift-j 
tending since April that suciij 
material existed, and that .till;, 
Government had suppressed it 
tail last Wetk. Fot* Months the 
prosecution has been denyliigi 
in court the existence trf the 1 . 
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[exculpatory material. a' 7 p 
The analysis of the volume i 
entitled "Phased Withdrawal Of [ 
United States Forces' (1962- [■ 

1964)’’ said, for instance; that j 
"DOD review of this volume 
does not show that its . com-! . , 
promise' would affect in any 
way national defense Interests i 
lit 1969 or today.” , 

Earlier Release Cited '- j; j 
Even more telling was this < 
Defense Department evaluation « 
of disclosure of the volume en- • 
titled -‘‘Re-emphasis on Pacifi- ! 
cation (1965-1967).” It ‘ con- , 
eluded this way: ’ rv 

, "Since virtually all the infor- 
mation presented, in this vol- 
ume had been in the public do- 
main prior to 1969, it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to . 
assess the contents of the vol- 
ume as having any effect what- 
soever on national defense as 
of 1969." 

Dr. Ellsberg and Mr. Russo 
ata accused Of eight counts' j 
of espionage, six of theft and 
One of conspiracy. To prove the. 
espionage charges, the most 
serious charges against them, 
the? Government must first 
proye that their alleged illegal 
actions damaged the national 
defense of this country. 

Exculpatory material is cvl- ( 
dcncC that the prosecution has 
that would tend to prove the 
inrtoCCncc: of the defendants,, 
and In this case It consists of 
portions of various secret anal- 
yses that the Government, made, 
to determine what, effect*' if 
any, disclosure of the Pentagon 
papers and twd other top Secret, 
documents had, on the national 
defense. , ‘ • ' • 

The two other documents are, 
a 1968 Joint Chiefs .of Staff; 
memorandum evaluating the] 
Communist Tct offensive In] 
Vietnam that year and a 1954, 

• memorandum on the Geneva; 
accord. All of these documents 
were first made public in a 
series in The New York Times 
starting June 13, 1971. . 

i The exculpatory evidence 
turned over to the defendants' 
last, night bv United States Dis- 
trict Court Judge William Mat- 
thew Bvrne Jr. touched on 12 
of the 15 counts' against them 
—six of the cspinnaec counts, 
five of the theft, counts and 
the Conspiracy count:. That such 
evidence exists does not. mean; 
that the indue will. throw out! 
any or nil of the counts that., 
it touched upon; hut. he could.;. 
It docs mean that the defense: 
Will he able to use portions- 
of the Government’s own analy- 
ses to defend itself before the 

: * Similar conclusions were 

I made in the analyses of eight 
I other volumes. Nine of the 
! analyses were made by the De- 
fense Department and two by, 
the State Department; The year 
1969 is important. because the 
tithe period covered in these in- 
dictments U from, March 1, 
1969, to Sept. 30. 1970. 

1 The Government’s first wit- 
ness, Frank A. Barttmo, an as-, 
slstrint general counsel to the 
Defense Department, admitted 
on Jan. 18 that shortly after 
the Pentagon papers were pub- 
lished in The Times, a special 

panel was set up at the behest 
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[Wiretap Suit 

, A federal judge here has 
refused to delay action on i 
civil suit filed by Daniel Ells- 
berg against former Attorney 
General John N. Mitchell and 
a number of high administra-j 
ilon officials charging that hlS; % 
attorney’s telephones had been! 
illegally tapped; j 

; The government had asked; 
that the civil trial bepost-j 
poned until the end of the; 
criminal trial against Ells-] 
■berg, who Is being tried lit- 
Los Angeles on chatges of; 
esplohage and theft of gov-i 
ernment documents in the 
Pentagon Papers case. \ 

- During pretrial proceedings 
In the criminal case, it was 
learned that one of the de- 
fense attorneys had, been 
overheard In ft cftU made front 
a tapped phone. ’ ' 

■ f However, after,, hearing the 
tape, the judge ruled that It 
was “utterly without' signlfl*. 
cance or relation in any way; 
to this case," Ellsberg then, 
.filed the civil suit here. * 
i The U.S. government then 
i asked U.S. District Judge. 
Thomas A. Flannery to delay’ 
action In the civil case "to, 
avoid interference with thSj 
criminal case." - ^ 

, Flannery refused but said] 
i the proceedings Ih the civil: 
case will be closely monitored] 
by the court to protect any 
possibility of interference with] 
the criminal trial. . j 


Of the Justice ' Department to 
analyze the publication’s ef- 
fect, and that In December, 
1971, still more analyses were 
ordered. - * 

Thus far, the exculpatory ma- 
terial has been , found In the 
later analyses, and there are, 
37 such analyses. ■ 

After Mr. Bartimo’S testl-j 
mony, Judge Byrne reiterated 
his order of last spring that 
all such analyses and related 
correspondence be turned over 
to him In Camera, and,, 
reluctantly, starting last week,' 
the Government began to corn- 
ier Release 2001/08/07 : 
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Justices Back Full Secrecy 
Of Documents on Security 


? Special to The New York Time* «. 

*. . WASHINGTON, Jan. 22 — Citi- dums had the burden of satis- 
Zens cannot use the Freedom fying the judge that they would 
of information Act to gain ac- not. have been subject to sub- 
>bm to unclassified sections of poena in an ordinary civil case, 
secret and top secret national In his dissent. Justice Doug- 
security papers, the Supreme las declared that “the Govem- 
Court held today. ment seeks to escape from the 

At the same time, the high [Freedom of Information] Act 
court ruled that Government by. making the Government 
: agencies could be compelled stamp of ‘top secret’ or ‘secret’ 
under the act to produce inter- a barrier to the performance of 
office memorandums in court the District Court’s functions.’? 
unless they were able to estab- “The majority,” the Justice 
| lish beforehand that such papers cbntinued, “makes the stamp 
could not legally be subpoenaed sacrosartct, thereby immunizing 
in an ordinary court case. stamped documents from judi- 
_ The Court divided 6 to 3 In cial scrutiny, Whether or not 
the national security aspect of factual information contained 
the decision, with Associate in [he document is, in fact, 
Justices William O. Douglas, colorably related to interests of 
William J. Brennan Jr. and the national defense or foreign 
Thurgood Marshall dissenting, policy.” ■ ■ 

1 On the memorandum issue, only Voice-Recording Upheld 
Justice Douglas disagreed with The high court also ruled, In 
the eight-man majority. two cases Involving an Illinois 

The case arose in 1971 when gambling investigation, that 
Representative Patsy Mink, witnesses called before the 
bemocrat of Hawaii,' and 32 grand jury could not invoke the 
other House members were constitutional privileges agairtst 
unsuccessful in persuading self-incrimination and improper 
President Nixon to release an search to avoid recording voice 
Interdepartmental report on an and handwriting samples. > . 
underground nuclear test sched- The Court ruled 7 to 2 
uled for Amchitka Island, against Antonio Dlonlslo In the 
Alaska. voice-recording case, with Jus- 

’ The Representatives went into tices Douglas and Marshall 
Federal District Court, contend- dissenting. In the handwriting 
ing that the 1966 Freedom of case involving Richard J. Mara, 
Information Act entitled them Justice Brennan also dissented 
to the Information. The court for a 6-to-3 division, 
ruled for the Administration, on In another decision, the 
the ground that the papers in- Court voted 8 to 1 to stay a 
volved were protected by ex- lower cohrt decision that would 
eruptions in the act covering have allowed Phillip and Dan- 
Classified material and memo- lei Berrigan, the antiwar priests, 
%andums that would not be to travel to North Vietnam. Jus- 
available in an ordinary law- tice Douglas was the dissenter, 
suit. The Berrigan brothers are on 

Decision Reversed parole from prison terms for 

versed the decision holding Vietnam war. The United States 
that only secret parts’ of classi- Paro l e Board has refused them 
tied documents were protected EfI n }l?p , ?I , ni ipj t c a t a?L t r 0 urt ^ of 

ImlnelhroaDere KrVaVto Appeals overruled that decision. 
ITS snme nf their contents “Keeping alive intellectual 
could be made available to the intercourse between seemingly 
nf rrinnrf'cc opposed groups, Mr. Douglas 

The appellate court said the wrote in his dissent “has al- 
judge could also determine ways been important, and is 
whether the memorandums in- even 

eluded “factual information” the bridges^ of comrnunica 
that could be made public, as tion long destroyed between 
onnosed to details of“Dolicv- this country and North Vietnam, 
SIS which are now being restored.’* 

, The Supreme Court, majority The s , tay ., wlIl c reaiain . Ifi 
decided today that classified feet until the Supreme Coiir| 
■material need not be Submitted has ruled -on ' the validity of 
♦n thf 1 Federal iudsc fit fill to the Court, of Appcflls docifiioi| 
retalrf Us exemption, bk that or hail dedlhedto review thi 
agencies withholding memoran- case. . 
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jiL-J. hi.. \ 


Myth and Madness » 

WIIAT IS THERE about the InfcRl- 1 
gcnce business that invites the kind 
of commentary contained in Tiiamas ' 
Ross’s review of CIA, The Myth and 
the Madness (Book World, Decem- 
ber 31)? A book is written. Enough 
of it is true to establish an ambi- 
ance of plausibility for the book as 
a whole. The balance of the book is 
made up of statements which are 
either factually inaccurate or con- 

—not to say perverted — and entire- 
ly misleading. It is hard to believe 
that a trained professional reporter 
would swallow a hodgepodge of 
talcs and gossip about any other 
sector of activity, Inside or outside 
the government, with such gullible 
abandon. Why ba so free with the 
intelligence community? 

To turn to the C3sc in point, the 
reviewer remarks in an introduc- 
tory passage that the book is 
"flawed” by "bad writing, bad taste 
and bad logic.” On most subjects j 
this would suggest need for cau- 
. tion about, the validity of the book j 
ns a whole. But not, apparently, 
where charges against the intelli- 
gence community are concerned, 
and Hie reviewer goes on to repeat | 
a number of "startling disclosures,- 
allegations and horror stories." 
These include a number of peculiar- 
ly repulsive attacks, on Richard , 
Ilelms alleging Byzantine maneuver- j 
ing on bis part— and worse — to de- j 
stroy his competitors. i 

It Is easy enough to see how the • 
i latrines of the government could ; 
j spew feu th this kind of stuff. It is 
| not easy to see how a responsible > 

J publisher should publish it. or why ' 
a responsible journalist would wish ! 
to give it credence. 

These charges in fact arc all : 
easily refutable. For example, j 
Helms Is charged with "destroy- j 
Ing” bis former deputy, Admiral :■ 
Rufus Taylor. Even the iuost casual ! 
acquaintance of Admiral Taylor 
knows that lie agreed to remain on !■ 
ftcllyo rcrvicc lo become deputy di- ; 


! rector of central intelligence in J9t>5 
\ with the greatest reluctance. Ho had 1 
\ meant to retire at the expiration of 
| his service as director of naval in- ; 
j tclligcncc but was persuaded to re- , 
main for another tour ns deputy 
director of DIA. What lie wanted 
| to do personally was to fix up a 
J place which be had recently ac- 
quired in South Carolina and in- 
dulge his interests in wildlife pres- 
ervation and game management. 
When asked to stay on for still 
another term anjl serve as Ilclms’s 
deputy he, in effect, agreed to post- 
pone felicity a little longer be- 
cause of what he considered the call 
■ of duty. 

\ Far from destroying him Helms 
; made every effort to keep Admiral 
Taylor In government service and 
only forwarded his resignation to 
the President at bis insistence and 
with genuine and deep regret. This , 
suggests the general level of authen- ! 
t icily of the other "disclosures, al- 
; legations and horror stories" insofar 
as they involve circumstances with 
which I am personally familiar. 

This brings, us to the question of 
censorship. Under the Marchclli 
case, which Ross appears to deplore, j 
the Supreme Court held in effect 
that a former employee of CIA, 
could be restrained from publish- 
ing material that lie had promised! 
not to publish. Tiie fact that dis-l 
closure, of the material which is 
"suppressed” would, in- the opinion, 
of responsible officials, compromise : 
national security hardly makes thej 
( Marchctti rule an iniquitous one. j 
j However that may be, the McGar-i 
vey book, being subject to the same ‘ 
rule of law, was presumably subject 
to review and “censorship” by CIA. 

! Assuming that this was in fact ■ 
; the case, one concludes that the 
j censor s hand is not a heavy one. ! 
j One can presume that only a very i 
; few items which clearly compro- i 
j mised the security of on-going oper-, 
j ational activity or some other sen- ’ 
j sltive security interest were deleted. I 
! The director of central intelligence i 
| is apparently prepared to overlook I 
i personal abuse — no matter how pre- ■' 
i posterous or invidious— and general i 


charges of incompetence and lrrc-j 
sponsibilily — no matter . liow ill*: 

' founded. t' 

j Why? Parti}', I suppose,, because ! 
the record of efforts to refute some j 
of the wilder charges leveled against' 
CIA and the intelligence commu- 
nity lias been so' discouraging. Ask 
to sec the manuscript, prior to pub- 
lication, of a book 'about- intelligence ' 
operations and official policy by an ! 
author who could not possibly have 
anything belter than tiiird hand ac- 
ccss to the actual facts about a 
given Incident and a wild cry of , 

! “pestapo tactics" and "censorship" 
goes up. . 

Attempt to establish an effective 
dialogue with members of the press 
about the programs for which you, 
as DCI, arc responsible, and youi 
are immediately accused, as witness' 
this review and book, of ‘.‘blunting > 
The investigative spirit of the major 
newspapers and magazines by tak-j 
ing their correspondents to lunch."' 
Try to correct inaccuracies and false 
impressions by telling the "whole* 
truth” about a particular situation > 
or incident and- see what that does 
to the security of your sources and : 
'methods. 

Perhaps the best reason why 
i those in charge of American intelli-: 
gence prefer to let these allegations 
go unchallenged is their confidence I 
that the American people, on bal- 
ance, recognize garbage when (hey i 
see it. 

I Any reasonable person would : 
|figree that Incompetence and blun- 
;<Jers are fair game for any reporter, 
i What my former colleagues in the l 
intelligence services deplore and 
find incomprehensible is what np-j 
pears to be the deliberate tilting,: 
to coin an expression, of (he image 1 . 
of their activities in a discreditable i 
balance. It is easy to understand f 
why our adversaries abroad would j 
j wish, by inference, misrepresenta- ' 

! tion or otherwise, to paint a picture 
jof American intelligence which is 
| as dark and delinquent as possible, j 1 
;But why should American citizens 1 
| contribute lo this tilling process? }. 

| And what creditable purpose does > 
j It serve? . - 

j . JOHN A. DROSS 1 1 

: _ _ . 1 McLean, Virginia i 
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